‘We have reviewed in another column Professor 
iG. D. HenpeErson’s Religious Life in Seventeenth- 
'Century Scotland. Here let us give an account of 
his paper contained therein on ‘ The Scottish Pulpit 
in the Seventeenth Century.’ 


The sermon was the outstanding feature of the 
regular services in Scotland throughout the seven- 
teenth century, which was in keeping with the 
ddeas of the Reformers, who set the preaching of 
the Word before the administration of the Sacra- 
ments in the order of importance. Indeed, the 
Sacraments were not administered without preach- 
ng, and the Evangelical was inclined to preach— 
t is added—even in his prayers and latterly in his 
ymns. 


Sermons were long. The pulpit sand-glass was 
half-hour glass, and sometimes the glass outran 
che discourse ; it would appear that the normal 
length of the sermon was about an hour, the glass 
being turned once. But two or three hours was 
ho extraordinary thing for Bishop William Forbes of 
idinburgh, of whom Burnet says that he ‘has a 
itrange faculty of preaching five or six hours at a 
‘ime.’ 

The sermon was from an‘ ordinary.’ A passage 
f Scripture was selected and this formed the basis 
{ discourse over a considerable period. At 
fraserburgh the ‘ordinary’ in August 1614 was 
n Haggai, and a year later it was still there. In 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


1617 there was trouble at Tyrie because the minister 
preached from no ‘ ordinary’ text but as occasion 
offered. On the other hand, there was trouble at 
Rathen in 1619 because the minister continued too 
long with the same ‘ordinary’; the Presbytery 
enjoined him to ‘ change his text.’ 


The sermon was not read. Manuscript was not 
tolerated. In consequence, some preachers first 
wrote their sermons and then learned them by 
heart. John Livingstone tells us that once he was 
so ‘deserted’ that the points he had meditated 
and written and memorized went from him. Other 
preachers spoke from notes or extempore. Hew 
Binning, being unexpectedly called on to preach 
on his wedding-day, ‘having stept aside a little 
time to premeditate,’ produced an effective sermon. 


There was some temptation to the use of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, though no doubt this applies 
chiefly to published sermons. The ‘ Directory for 
Public Worship’ condemns ‘the unprofitable use 
of unknown tongues.’ While Samuel Rutherford 
makes frequent references in his published dis- 
courses to Hebrew and Greek originals, this does not 
apply to his discourses taken down in church and 
published under the title ‘ Quaint Sermons.’ 


Presbyteries took a lively interest in the preach- 
ing which was carried on within their bounds. One 
minister is reproved for ‘unnecessar prolixitie.’ 
Another is urged to ‘ extend his voyce.’ Another 
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is found ‘ exceedingly weak both in doctrine and 
application.’ The minister of Inverkeithny in 
1650 was admonished concerning his expression, and 
required to make up as far as he could for his want 
of teeth. But Presbyteries were not always 
critical or discouraging. 


There appear to have been many good preachers 
in the seventeenth century in Scotland. We read 
of one who had ‘a very polite and accurat way of 
preaching,’ of another who had ‘a most pleasant 
and affectionat way,’ of another who had ‘a choice 
popular gift.’ Dr. John Forbes of Corse speaks 
of ‘ many godly pertinent observations, instructions 
and consolations’ which Dr. Alexander Scroggie 
(another of the Aberdeen doctors) ‘ delivered 
plainly and powerfully.’ 


Dr. HENDERSON gives detailed accounts of 
certain preachers, such as Bishop William Cowper, 
who introduces into his sermons many classical 
and other anecdotes and a number of curious 
medieval illustrations ; James Guthrie, the stern 


and bigoted martyr leader of the Protesters, and 


his relative, William Guthrie, a great soul-winner, 
but a human being fond of fishing and curling and 
music; Andrew Gray, an astonishingly popular 
preacher in his time, on the merits of whose sermons 
opinions were divided—but we must refer our 
readers to the volume itself. 


Here is the concluding paragraph of the chapter : 
‘The importance of the pulpit in Scotland can 
scarcely be overestimated. By character and 
education the minister was the leader of his 
parishioners. The sermon was their chief source 
of information and instruction on all matters of 
local, national, moral, and spiritual concern. 
Nothing more interesting or exciting than the 
sermon occurred to relieve the monotony of their 
weeks. The Church dominated the century, and 
it did so mainly through the pulpit.’ 


It is common ground in all the churches that 
salvation is achieved through the work of Christ, 
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and is bestowed on them that put their trust in 
Him. It is also universally held that His death is | 
specially significant. The central affirmation of | 
the gospel from the first was ‘ that Christ died. for / 


| 
if 
our sins according to the scriptures.’ 


This unanimity is very impressive and should | 
ever be kept in view. Diversity of opinion arises | 


precisely Christ accomplished by His death, ail | 
what was the meaning and the value of it. And | 
we find, from the earliest Christian times, that a | 
succession of attempts have been made to explain | 
the mystery of the Cross and to offer a consistent 
theory of the Atonement. 


\\ 


| | 


Many books have been written in recent years on } 
this great theme, and their very number is a sign | 
of men’s sense of the central significance of ‘the | 
Cross and of the inadequacy of current theories. It | 
becomes clear that ‘ the history of the doctrine of - | 
Christ’s work must always remain incomplete. It 
is not given us on earth to know in full what He - 
has done for us, and all new understanding of the 
New Testament and all deeper realization of human . 
need compel us to explore afresh the meaning of 
that work.’ " 

A welcome contribution to the subject has been 
made by Principal Sydney Cave, D.D., in 7. 
Doctrine of the Work of Christ (Hodder & Stoughto: 
6s. net). It is a book which can be read wi 
pleasure and profit by the intelligent layman 
well as by the student of theology. It gives in — 
broad outline with wonderful clearness a history 
of the doctrine from New Testament times to 
present day. The reader does not get lost in 
multiplicity of names and theories, but is skilfully 
guided along the main currents of Christian thought. 
Special attention is given to modern writers on the — 
Atonement, and then in a valuable concludi 
chapter Principal CAVE sums up the discussion and 
appraises the value of the various theories. 


In studying the history of the doctrine of the 
work of Christ, it is customary to distinguish — 
broadly two types of interpretation, which are often 
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spoken of as the Objective and the Subjective 
theories. The so-called Objective Theory, also 
known as the Penal Theory, takes its rise with 
Anselm, who interpreted Christ’s work as the satis- 
faction of the honour of God injured by man’s sin. 
At the Reformation and in Protestant theology 
this theory became authoritative in a modified 
form which interpreted Christ’s work as the satis- 
faction of God’s justice by the vicarious punish- 
ment of Christ. The Subjective or Moral Theory 
takes its rise with Abelard, who in common with 
many modern writers regarded Christ’s work as 
the revelation in word and deed of the forgiving 
love of God inspiring in us love to God and man. 


Principal Cave, however, lays some stress on a 
third view, the Patristic, which sees in Christ’s 
work a victory over the powers of evil, redeeming 
men from their tyranny. That theory was un- 
doubtedly expressed by the Fathers at times in 
most crude and ludicrous ways as the paying of a 
ransom price to the devil whereby he was somehow 
cheated out of his rights in sinful man. Even 
Augustine in his popular preaching could fall into 
this grotesque way of speaking, as when he says, 
‘What did our Redeemer do to our captor? As 
our price, He held out His cross as a mouse-trap 
and set as bait upon it His own blood!’ Taking 
offence at such absurdities the modern mind has 

simply ignored the Patristic view as unworthy of 
serious consideration. But Principal Cave points 
out that ‘it dominated the first millennium of 
Christian thought,’ and he believes there is some- 
‘thing in it of permanent value if it be fitly 
expressed. 


There are moods when, weary of conflicting 
theories, we are content to echo Dora Greenwell’s 
lines: 


And was there, then, no other way 
. For God to take P—I cannot say ; 
I only bless Him day by day 
Who saved me through my Saviour. 


These words remind us that ‘beneath all the 
differences of interpretation there is the common 
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Christian experience that Christ does save, and 
uncertainty about interpretation may exist side by 
side with the certainty of the fact which the various 
theories seek to explain.’ Yet we cannot be 
content, like Barth, to assert the fact that Christ 
saves, and to denounce as arrogance any attempt to 
say how or why. His protest is obviously directed 
against those in modern times who speak as if 
God’s forgiveness were an easy thing and quite to 
be expected. One cannot seriously ponder the 
problem of the divine forgiveness without dis- 
covering that there is a mystery in it which finds 
no analogy in mere human forgiveness. As M‘Leod 
Campbell put it, ‘The Atonement is to be seen in 
its own light.’ It is this mystery which theo- 
logians throughout the Christian ages have been 
striving to elucidate, and their various theories are 
endeavours to express such glimpses as they have 
had into the meaning of it. 


The penal theory is one which many in modern 
times have found it easy to criticize and to cari- 
cature. But it has its roots in a profound con- 
viction that sin is a very serious thing, and that 
salvation from sin, if it is to be accomplished at 
all, must be brought about in such a way that 
all just claims are satisfied. This no doubt tended 
to put emphasis on the divine law as over against 
the divine love. It tended also, perhaps, to intro- 
duce a contrast between the righteousness of God 
and the love of Christ. But this is to misappre- 
hend the theory. Calvin, while teaching that 
Christ ‘bore the weight of the divine anger, at 
the same time says, ‘How could God be angry 
with the beloved Son, with whom His soul was well 
pleased?’ And Brunner, the most vigorous 
exponent of this theory in recent years, though he 
speaks of Christ’s work as ‘the expiatory, penal 
sacrifice of the Son of God,’ is yet careful to em- 
phasize that ‘it is God Himself who expiates, who 
provides the sacrifice.’ No doubt those who 
understood this theory were well aware that the 
love of Christ was the love of God, and they had the 
profound and most comforting assurance that that 
love had at infinite cost brought it about that 
‘there is now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.’ 
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Most modern theology has not found the forensic 
language of the Penal theory congenial and has 
tended towards the Moral theory in some form or 
other. According to this the gospel is held to be a 
proclamation of God’s love, supremely illustrated 
and commended in the life and death of Jesus. 
This theory has the merit of presenting God as a 
God of love, and as One who manifests love in all 
His dealings with sinful men. It has often been 
preached with much winsomeness and in such a 
way as to draw out a warm, responsive love. Yet 
it seems to give no adequate answer to the question 
of why Christ must needs die. His death on the 
Cross is the supreme proof of God’s love only if in 
that death He were doing some great thing for man’s 
salvation which could not otherwise or at any less 
cost be done. In other words, it must have been 
a real act of redemption and not a dramatic re- 
presentation merely. There must have been more 
in it than simply an affecting scene to touch men’s 
hearts. 


The Patristic theory, like the Penal, emphasized 
the objectiveness of Christ’s work. Its repre- 
sentation of His death and resurrection as a victory 
over the powers of evil strikes a genuinely Christian 
note. ‘Simple and learned alike sing Luther’s 
great hymn of triumph, Hin’ Feste Barg. . . . The 
Church has never quite lost the sense that the 
power of evil has been maimed. Few passages of 
St. Paul are more greatly prized than the concluding 
verses of Romans viil., and none who know these 
words can quite ignore the conception of Christ’s 
death as a victory over all the forces that would 
separate us from the love of God in Christ.’ This 
theory presents Christ not as a victim but as victor, 
and gives a cosmic significance to His work. ‘ His 
death appears not as the satisfaction of God’s 
justice but as the victory of His love and power.’ 


Each of these theories then, imperfect and open 
to criticism as it obviously is, has something 
to teach us of the ineffable mystery of Christ’s 
redeeming work. No one can write of that work 
without a sense of the utter inadequacy of human 
thoughts and human words, and it would have been 
well if theologians had always kept that in view. 
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It would have led to less dogmatism and more | 
openness of mind and heart. In the study of the | 
work of Christ we must not forget that it is Me | iy 


to awe and adoration ; we worship even where -we | 
do not understand. ‘ But if, as we believe, Christ’s | 
work is God’s decisive work for men, then we have | 
a ministry of reconciliation to proclaim, for God is | 
other than men have thought ; He is a God who | ie 
took the first step in teconciliation, who in | | 


difference but of love—a forgiveness in which sin’s | 
gravity is exposed. Not until we gaze on God’s | 
love in Christ with eyes undimmed with sin and | | 
folly shall we understand the fullness of Christ’s 
work.’ | 
| 
| 
{ 


The Master of Balliol College, Oxford, has vical 
an extraordinarily interesting book on The Moral 4 
Teaching of Jesus (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. ai 
net). Actually it is an exposition of the Sermon | 
on the Mount. An ‘examination, Dr. Linpsay | 
calls it, but it is a very good example for. che | 
preacher of how an exposition of Scripture should be | 
done. There are just six chapters in the book @ | 
lesson in itself on the proper length of a ‘ course’ — 
of sermons !), and the subjects dealt with are Jesus’ 
demand for perfection, His teaching about desire, 
and His basing of moral conduct on reverence. In 
addition, there is a chapter on non-resistance, and _ 
two on the relations of men and women. 


The part that will cause most discussion is that 
on ‘ The Gospel of Non-Resistance.’ Dr. Linpsay 
points out that the Sermon on the Mount is not a 
new law or code. A law that is not likely to be 
obeyed is a bad law. A law that puts pressure on 
people to be saints is a useless law. Jesus told men, 
not as a command but as a revelation andahope, | 
that they were to be perfect. He bids us look at 
an absolute standard, in order to give us a new sense 
of direction in our lives. We can never, and must 
never, read the Sermon apart from the thought of 
the Grace of God, which gives us power to abide 
in the true line of life. 


Let us apply this general principle to the teach- 
‘ing about non-resistance. The verses about this 
‘are the most difficult in the Sermon. But the 
difficulty is not in the task they set. The real 
| difficulty is to believe that, if we had the strength 
_and faithfulness to put these precepts into practice, 
‘it would really be for the good of society. The 
precepts that follow about loving our enemies are 
really far more difficult to carry out. But we have 
‘no difficulty in believing that, if we did carry them 
out, the world would be a more wholesome place. 
Our difficulty about non-resistance is different. 
Peken literally, the commands are easier. That is 
_ to say, if we are to stop at the actual outside action. 


_ But we naturally ask: If we did this, what 
would be the good of it ? Would not these precepts 
encourage greed and violence, if the men remained 
unchanged ? Does not a bully become more and 
“more a menace to society if no one opposes him ? 
Would not the body of society be endangered, and 
would not also the soul of the bully be in a worse 
danger than before? Is it at all clear that if we 
loved our enemies, we should always behave as 
these verses suggest ? 


Before considering the thirty-ninth verse (‘ resist 
not evil,’ etc.), look at what follows it. We are to 
give more than is demanded (the cloke and the 
coat). But if we take this as laying down a uni- 
versal rule for society, it would mean that we are 
never to resist any claim made against us at law. 
That would practically mean that we are not to 
have laws at all. It is true that a society in which 
all men always insisted on their legal rights would 
be a disgusting society to live in. But on the other 
hand, do we seriously think that we are loving our 
‘enemies if we do not resist the claims of legal 
blackmailers? If we were to act in that way 
‘constantly we should be making rules and laws 
‘impossible. That is true. But what is really 
asked of us is to bring love to our interpretation 
and application of the Law. We are never to say, 
The Law is on my side and that is an end of the 
“matter. We are to be ready to modify our private 
resentments when we can do that without danger to 
society. 


" ‘ 
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We may apply the same principle to the thirty- 
ninth verse, about not resisting evil and turning the 
other cheek. Force is rightly suspect because it is 
a natural accompaniment of anger and greed and 
evil passions. This is true of almost all use of 
physical force against our fellow-men, and of course 
especially true of its greatest and most terrible 
example, war. The use of force against each other 
is always a sign of failure or misunderstandings. 
But when we have failed, to refuse to use force 
might be a sign of even greater failure. It can 
never be our duty just to say, This is a situation 
where nothing can be done without force, but force 
is wrong, therefore I must do nothing. 


Does this mean that the appeal of extreme 
pacifism to the Sermon on the Mount is un- 
justifiable? The answer depends on the form 
that appeal takes. The truest way to love your 
enemies, or, for that matter, your friends, may 
sometimes be to resist forcibly the evil they are 
trying to do, as we should hope ourselves to be 
resisted in like case. ‘I am sure that you cannot 
take the command to resist not evil literally as a 
universal command without giving up all law and 
justice, and few if any people, whether pacifists or 
not, are prepared to do that.’ 


There are the strongest reasons for taking all 
possible steps to bring our international relations 
up even to the level of our imperfect relations to our 
fellow-citizens, but that is not of course to give 
up the use of force, though it is radically to change 
the way force is used. But when pacifists argue, 
as they sometimes do, that the use of force is 
justified within the State because there it sustains 
justice, but cannot be justified in international 
relations, such argument is surely absurd. It really 
implies that you are asking men to adopt a higher 
standard of conduct in international than in civil 
relations. At home our justice may have the 
sanction of force, but abroad, though we seek 
justice, we are to take the higher line and renounce 
force altogether. For that is what extreme 
pacifism as a public policy involves. 


If it be our duty to support the rule of law at 
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home, even if that cannot be done without our 
being prepared to use force where necessary, it is 
surely our duty to do our best to bring about the 
rule of law abroad even if it may mean using much 
more force than is now necessary to bring it about 
at home. It remains our duty, both at home and 
abroad, to behave in such a way to other people 
as to give every chance of securing justice to 
those who most need it without the use of 
force. 


But at home, while we have got a long way 
towards such a general acceptance of law that 
force retires more and more into the background, 
we have got to that position by pursuing the double 
policy of seeking to make force unnecessary, but 
being determined in the meantime to see justice 
done even if force must be used for the purpose. 
And there is no reason to suppose that the same 
double policy is not as essential if we are to inspire 
our international relations with justice and gradu- 
ally bring into being a world community which 
accepts law. Dr. Lindsay sees no escape from 
this position unless force is regarded as a thing so 
intrinsically evil that we are prepared to give up 
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The Teaching of Theology. 


By Proressor A, C. Wetcu, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


THE editor has asked me to contribute a paper on 
the teaching of theology in view of ‘the needs of 
the age’ and with the Presbyterian training as its 
background. The leading impression which has 
emerged from my experience as student, minister, 
and professor in the service of that Church is that 
its theological training represents a consistent 
system. It is integrally related to the type of man 
to whom is entrusted the care of a congregation. 
When a man is ordained and inducted in a Scottish 
parish, he dedicates his life to the service of the 
Church, and the Church pledges itself to provide 
him with a sufficient maintenance. It is possible, 
and at one time it was common, that the minister’s 
life was spent in the service of the parish in which 
he was first ordained. During my lifetime a 
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any kind of law or rule altogether. And can any | 
one maintain that force is intrinsically evil ? 


But if any one should say, ‘I grant that justice is: 
worth, if need be, fighting for, whether at home or 
abroad, but modern war has so poisoned all our — 
international relations that only some striking 
repudiation of it can bring men to a more sober © 
view, and for me any participation in this use of i 
force is too high a price to pay for social security. | 
I therefore feel called upon to pursue the ex- © 
ceptional conduct which, the Sermon on the Mount 
clearly teaches, may be demanded of us for the | 
purposes of God, and I am prepared to abide by 
the consequences.’ In this attitude of such a | 
conscientious objector there seems to be no in- | 
consistency, and we may clearly be called upon to act 
in that sort of way when confronted by evils which — 
have got so entangled with the whole existing : 
system that we cannot easily repudiate them without — 
repudiating much of the system at the same time. 4 
On an issue of that sort a man must judge as he has | 
conviction, and in following his conviction he may — 
do noble service even to the State whose commands | 


he is repudiating. Y 


seme 


change has appeared in this respect; but the rs 
possibility remains that his work will end where it ¥ 
began, and it is certain that in one of his charges _ 
he will have to endure a longer pastorate. Further, — 
he is left at large liberty in the conduct of Divine 
Service. He is responsible for the conduct of the — 
devotional service and for the celebration of the — 
Sacraments, but he is supplied with no prayer- 
book to guide him in these matters. He is expected — 
to preach once or twice each Sunday ; and this part 
of his duty occupies a large place in his work among 
the people. He is also responsible for the training ~ 
of the young, and must prepare candidates for their 
first Communion, and admit them after preparation 
to full membership. He may commit the children 
to the care of Sunday-school teachers, but he must 
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eee the teachers in their duty, and will 
_| himself undertake the teaching of the more advanced 
pupils. Again, it falls on him to preside over the 
' Session, and to act as its representative in the 
py tugher courts of the Church, Presbytery, Synod, 
‘and General Assembly. As a member of Assembly, 
he has a voice in the decision of questions 
"relating to the Church’s discipline and doctrine. 
If a man is to fulfil these duties with sagacity 
haa freshness during ten years or longer in 
_the same congregation, he must be thoroughly 
equipped for the task. Because the Presby- 
_terian Church needed men who were capable 
of meeting so severe a demand, it has from the 
beginning recognized the need for an adequate 
| training of those who were to undertake it. Hence 
the long novitiate to which it submits aspirants to 
its ministry—three years at a university, and three 
| more at a theological college. Men, on whom such 
demands are made, must be adequately equipped 
for their work. 
Other communions may accept and use as their 
ministers men who have a less complete preparation. 
A Church, like the Wesleyan, which is served by 
men whose average pastorate lasts only three years 
and which makes a much larger use of lay-preachers 
_ —to instance only one difference in its methods of 
_work—may be safely satisfied with much less. 
Again, a communion, like the Anglican, which 
supplies the officiant with a book of Common Prayer 
from which he is not at liberty to depart, and which 
_ expects from him the teaching of the young, and the 
administration of the Sacraments, rather than the 
| preaching of sermons, to the older, which reserves 
- most administration and all questions of doctrine 
to the higher clergy, may also be satisfied with a 
very different method of training. In each case 
the man’s novitiate is made to cornespond with 
| what is to be required from him. 
___ It may with justice be urged that the Presbyterian 
Church could with advantage learn from the 
example of other communions, and, by the adoption 
of certain features from their usage, adapt itself to 
meet ‘the needs of the age.’ Greater use might 
be made of the consecrated zeal of laymen: one 
service in the day might be judged sufficient for its 
adult members, and the other devoted to the task 
of training the young: place might be found for 
common prayer, which merited the name, because 
the faithful knew beforehand the petitions in which 
they joined. But all these matters fall outside the 
purpose of this paper, except in one respect which 
is of grave importance. Until the Church alters 
the functions which it commits to its clergy, it may 
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not without serious danger alter the training to 
which it submits them. To begin by an alteration 
in their training is to begin at the wrong end. 

In the subjects prescribed for all students in the 
theological curriculum the Presbyterian Church has 
again remained faithful to a course which was in 
agreement with its native genius and outlook. As 
an evangelical and reformed Church, it was bound 
to insist on an intimate and careful knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, for, according to its own standards, 
the Word of God contained in those Scriptures is 
declared to be the final authority for faith and life. 
Those who taught in the Church’s name must know 
the source of such authority. But knowledge of 
the Bible implied more than an adequate acquaint- 
ance with the English text. For Holy Scripture 
has often been a mere nose of wax, which could be 
twisted to suit the opinions of many schools of 
thought. Adequate knowledge involves the use of 
a right method of interpretation, and the Church 
has the duty to discover for itself and to supply 
to those who teach in its name what it believes to 
be the right method. Without this its teaching 
clergy could not guide the many who discover their 
own devout imaginations in holy writ. A true 
exegetical sense is a necessary equipment for all 
whose task it is to handle the Word of God; and 
‘the needs of the age’ make this even more im- 
perative to-day. For inside the Church itself 
there has risen a powerful school of thought which, 
while it has done good service by insisting on the 
peculiar dignity of Holy Scripture, is threatening 
to undo its own work by the methods of interpreta~ 
tion which it employs. 

Dogmatics, again, sets out the Church’s faith, its 
thought on God, and His relation to man and the 
world. It must base on that Word of God which 
is contained in Scripture, must show its consistency 
and bring its varied expression into unity. Its 
sister-discipline, Apologetics, views the content of 
that faith in relation to the rival systems of thought 
which claim man’s allegiance in each successive 
generation, and must modify its teaching according 
to the thought with which it is set in contrast. 
Finally, Church History follows the Church and its 
faith down the long stream of history, and in the 
process points out alike the dangers to which these 
have been exposed, the aberrations which have 
sometimes appeared, the immutable elements in the 
faith and those which have varied with the change 
in men’s knowledge of their world and of themselves. 

Along with these theoretical studies, which are 
closely linked in character and purpose, has gone 
training of a more practical type. This has varied 
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a good deal, and has been increased in recent years. 
During my time I have seen lectures on practical 
training, on what is called social ethics, on principles 
of teaching, on preaching, on hymnology, on 
missions added to the curriculum. This was done 
in a rather haphazard way, as the Assembly was 
© moved at different times. Now the most of these 
subjects are put under the charge of a professor, 
who is responsible for practical training. The 
change has resulted in an undoubted improvement, 
for the effect has been to bring a certain unity into 
a miscellany of subjects, and students are more 
likely to take seriously a training which does not 
consist in a number of homeopathic doses adminis- 
tered by a number of casual lecturers. 

But the new importance given to these auxiliary 
subjects is sure to raise another question as to how 
the time is to be allotted among the different 
subjects. After all, there are only three hours for 
lecturing in a day. It is possible to add a fourth, 
but quite useless, for the human power of absorption 
is limited. The difficulty is to deal adequately 
with all the subjects in the curriculum, and yet not 
to pass the point of saturation. The question is 
more sure to arise, when it is recognized how much 
men learn outside their classrooms in discussions 
among one another, and in free browsing in a good 
library. Self-education is a great factor in every 
man’s mental growth. 

It has been mooted in some quarters that an 


extra year might be added to the curriculum. But. 


that is a grave step to take. Mem reach the 
university at a more advanced age than they once 
did. By the time they have given three years to 
general subjects, and three more to their specific 
training, their minds are apt to grow stale. And 
this is more likely to happen in the case of those 
who have worked conscientiously. The slacker 
begins stale. But men come in six years to desire 
to do more than absorb knowledge, however well it 
is fed to them: they have the natural desire to give 
out what they have received. There are, of course, 
students who wish to specialize in some subject. 
There ought to be, for a college is there to train 
future professors as well as future ministers. Is it 
not the business of every professor from the day of 
his appointment to look for his successor? Yet 
such men ought to pursue their special studies at 
other universities, where they will come under the 
influence of other teachers and have their minds 
widened by contact with fresh surroundings. 
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It may be felt by others that the Presbyterian 
curriculum is too severely academic, and that room 
might be found for more practical subjects, even at 
the cost of devoting less time to theoretical studies. 
Yet care must be taken in moving in that direction, 
in view of ‘ the needs of the age.’ For the needs 
of any age are not the things which it wants, but 
the things which it needs most. Now a generation 
which is not deeply interested in theology, nor over- 
addicted to serious thought on any subject, which 
is even very ill acquainted with the Bible, stands in 
peculiar need of a clergy which has not surrendered 
itself to the same slovenliness of thinking. What 
such an age peculiarly needs for its religious guides 
is a clergy which has learned to prize the austere 
and winsome dignity of the Holy Scripture, which 
knows the convictions that are enshrined in the 
Church’s faith, which has learned that these have 
formed the heart of the Church’s testimony and 
have maintained it through the long day. That 
faith of the Church, theoretical though it may 
appear in the form of lectures and college text-— 
books, is the nerve of all its activity and constitutes 
precisely what it has to contribute to any genera- 
tion. If a man has been trained to recognize that 
this testimony is the core of Holy Scripture, and 
of the Church’s confessions and creeds, if he has | 
learned that, while its expression has varied through © 
the successive generations, its essential elements 
have endured, he has a gospel to deliver which his — 
age gravely needs. 

The movement in the direction of lightening the 
theological curriculum by lessening the amount of © 
theoretical teaching has already advanced con- 
siderably on the other side of the Atlantic. Perhaps, 
naturally, because it was likely to appeal to the 
practical American who loves immediate results. 
There are some who point us in the same direction, 
and even count us slow to learn from their example. 
One might desire, however, that they added to their 
exhortations some proof of the benefits which have 
come to America through the change. The altered 
curriculum has been long enough in operation for 
its effects to be visible. One judgment on the 
subject was given by the late President Wilson, 
before he had forsaken his chair to superintend the 
affairs of the nation. Spéaking to a fellow-professor 
in this country, he urged him to do his utmost to 
retain in the curriculum the four great theological 
disciplines. The loss of them in America had, in 
his judgment, been whoily mischievous. 
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| | By THE REVEREND W. F. Howarp, M.A., D.D., or THE LAMPLOUGH CHAIR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, Hiupeeters THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


| 
Tr is just a hundred years since F. D. Maurice 
published The Kingdom of Christ, and though few 
‘to-day would read that expansion of his letter to a 
‘Quaker as a serious exposition of our Lord’s teach- 
ing about the Kingdom of God, its republication in 
Everyman’s Library (two vols.) shows that the 
quickening influence of that daring mind is still 
felt. This book is really a defence of the Christian 
‘Church as a universal society, as its sub-title shows : 
‘Hints on the Principles, Ordinances, and Con- 
‘stitution of the Catholic Church, in Letters to a 
i ember of the Society of Friends.’ Much nearer 
to an exposition of our Lord’s teaching is the same 
writer s The Kingdom of Heaven, a series of sermons 
on St. Luke’s Gospel, first published in 1864, with 
a definite reference to Renan’s Vie de Jésus, which 
was then creating no small stir. In 1866 J. R. 
i el s Ecce Homo made its first anonymous 
appearance. The fourth chapter ends with these 
ords: ‘We conclude, then, that Christ, in 
describing himself as a king, and at the same time 
as king of the Kingdom of God—in other words, 
as a king representing the Majesty of the Invisible 
King of a theocracy—claimed the character first of 
ounder, next of Legislator, thirdly, in a certain 
high and peculiar sense, of Judge, of a new divine 
society.’ The rest of that book is one of the most 
original and fascinating expositions that this aspect 
of the Gospel has ever received. In spite of all 
the changes in our use of Scripture which the years 
have brought, and though there is much in the mind 
of Jesus to which this representation gives no clue, 
Ecce Homo, with its message of the ‘ Enthusiasm of 
Humanity,’ remains a great classic of Christian 
literature. 

The next book we shall name represents the 
great contribution which Scotland made in the 
later nineteenth century to the twofold task of 

introducing readers to the critical study of the 
Gospels, while bringing into vivid and reverent 
prominence the historical figure of the Man Christ 
Jesus. A. B. Bruce was a great expositor, and 
though The Kingdom of God is not by any means 
his best book, its appearance in 1889 (a sixth 
edition was called for in 1904) marks the be- 
ginning of the critical movement in British works 
on the subject. Synoptic criticism here lifts its 
head. Moreover, the bearing of the Son of Man in 
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the Similitudes of Enoch upon Messianic passages 
in the Gospels is taken into account, and yet the 
Apocalyptic element in the teaching of Jesus is 
still given a very subordinate place. 

Within the twenty years that followed the first 
appearance of this once famous book something 
took place in Germany which gave an entirely new 
direction to all discussions about the Kingdom of 
God and the related problems. Later on we shall 
return to this controversy, which in recent years 
has revived, and promises to be once more one of 
the living issues in the interpretation of the Gospels. 
Meanwhile, let us take a leap of some twenty years 
and consider some of the more important English 
books. 

There are few living theologians who can so 
clearly and judicially sum up the arguments en 
both sides of a controversy, and work out a positive 
line of treatment, as Professor E. F. Scott. In 1911 
The Kingdom and the Messiah (T. & T. Clark) 
appeared. A few references in the text and a few 
footnotes are all that reveal to the general reader 
that a controversy had been raging for a full 
decade. Without being caught up into the dust 
of battle he is quietly taken over the territory and 
shown where the new boundaries now run. The 
questions which by this time have come to the fore 
are these. What is the meaning of the term—is it 
the Kingdom of God or the Kingship of God ?— 
was Jesus concerned in His teaching with the 
realm or the reign of God? What is the relative 
importance of the eschatological passages in the 
Gospels? Did Jesus expect the Kingdom to 
come with dramatic suddenness in the immediate 
future? Was His moral teaching an ‘interim 
ethic’? Did He claim for Himself the title 
Messiah or not? If not, what is the explanation 
of the references to the Messianic secret in the 
Gospels ? All these questions are answered in the 
light of recent discussions, and a comparison of 
Bruce and Scott shows how entirely the problem 
had shifted its ground as a result of the debate 
which had been carried on so vigorously in 
Germany.? 


1 Twenty years later Professor E. F. Scott covered 
some of the same ground again in The Kingdom of God 
in the New Testament (Macmillan, 1931). The treat- 
ment is rather different, reflecting the changed 
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For the preacher who has little interest in theo- 
logical discussions, but is grateful for a clear state- 
ment of the main outline of the problem, together 
with a practical treatment of the moral questions 
involved, and some suggestions for co-ordinating 
the teaching of Jesus with a conception of society 
in our own time, we may recommend four books, 
entirely different from one another. First, in 1911, 
came a new type of book, Christ’s Message of the 
Kingdom (T. & T. Clark). Professor A. G. Hogg, 
of the Madras Christian College, produced the kind 
of book which the S.C.M. in later years has done so 
much to popularize. It was described as a ‘ course 
of daily study for private students and for Bible 
circles.’ The list of questions given for the retro- 
spect of each week’s course of study tested the 
reader’s diligence and accuracy, but also gave a 
modern and practical turn to every aspect of the 
subject.1 In The Kingdom of Heaven (Epworth 
Press, 1922) Dr. H. Maldwyn Hughes surveyed the 
subject with scholarly care and remarkable lucidity 
‘in the hope that the presentation of the material 
may help some of those who are engaged in the 
practical work of preaching and teaching to a 
better understanding of the central message of our 
Lord’s ministry.’ 

Within the last few weeks we have read Canon 
Vernon Storr’s What ts the Kingdom of God? (in 
Hodder & Stoughton’s ‘ Westminster Books’), a 
delightful little book which would form a model 
instrument for a study circle, and a very different 
book by Lionel Curtis, Civitas Dei (Macmillan). 
This book is described as an attempt-to discover a 
guiding principle in public affairs. Just as F. D. 
Maurice a century ago went to the Kingdom of 
Christ as his inspiration for a gospel of a redeemed 
society, so Mr. Curtis to-day tries to find in Christ’s 
teaching about the Kingdom the central point in his 
historical survey and in his political theory. The 
reader may best gather what is the nature and 
purpose of this book by some sentences written 
about it by two eminent reviewers. Sir Edward 
Gngg writes of it: ‘The author starts by tracing 
the growth of human society in a series of vivid 


emphasis in the general interest in the question. 
Within the last four years, as we shall see later, the 
interest has returned to eschatology—-present or 
future ? 

1The book which had most deeply influenced Dr. 
Hogg was the great work by Professor Titius of 
Berlin, Die Neutestamentliche Lehre von dey Seligheit 
und thre Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. The first part 
of that work appeared in 1895 under the heading 
_ Jesu Lehre vom Reiche Gottes (J. C. B. Mohr). 
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Christ, he urges, had faith in the perfectibility of’) 
human society upon this earth.’ Professor Ernest | 
Barker writes: ‘It is, in brief, a gospel of democ-. 
racy hallowed by the name of the commonwealth | 
and consecrated by the name of the Kingdom.” —| 
At this point we must go back forty-five years - 
and ask the question which was then forced upon | 
the attention of New Testament scholars. For the } 
fascinating studies of Mr. Curtis raise the very | 
same questions which were provoked by nine- | 
teenth-century interpretations of Jesus as a social | 
moralist. | 
It was in 1892 that Johannes Weiss flung down | 
the gage of battle with a pamphlet of sixty-seven | 
pages, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (Gottin-— 
gen ; Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht). In that beaut 
fully written booklet, which is a model of clarity, | 
almost every issue that has since been discussed | 
in the long controversy was raised. The texts | 
and the parables which are relied upon by opposing 
schools of interpretation are all before us here. 
He boldly declared that Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
Kaftan, and the rest of the systematic theologians, — 
when writing of the Kingdom of God, were dominated 
by the ideas of the Fourth Gospel. Against these 
he argued for ten theses. (1) The ministry | of 
Jesus was dominated by the strong feeling that the 
Messianic Age was quite near. (2) Although with 
prophetic insight He sometimes spoke of the 
certainty of Satan’s defeat as though it had already 
taken place, His usual way was to speak of the 
Kingdom as still in the future, and to teach His — 
disciples to pray that the Kingdom might come, 
(3) Only God can bring in and establish the King- 
dom. It is for Jesus rather in the strength of the 
Spirit to fight against the Devil and to gather a 
band of followers who will wait for the Kingdom — 
of God in penitence, humility, and renunciation. — 
(4) The Messianic consciousness of Jesus is thal 
certainty that God in setting up the Kingdom will — 
make Him both Lord and Messiah. (5) At thal 
beginning of His ministry Jesus hoped to live to see 
the establishment of the Kingdom. But gradually 
He became sure that He must first tread the path 
of death, and so contribute to the setting up of the 
Kingdom i in Israel. When that takes place He will — 
return on the clouds of heaven during the lifetime of — 
the generation that rejected Him. (Later on He 
abandoned any thought of a definite time for His — 
return, and denied that the observation of outward 
signs could avail.) (6) At the Parousia, God will 
destroy the old world which is under the dominion 
of the Devil and create a new world. (7) At the 
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same time the Judgment will take place, both of 
the living and the dead, of the good and the evil, 
of Jew and Gentile. (8) Palestine will become 
the glorious centre of the new Kingdom in which 
God will be acknowledged by all the nations, and 
in which will be neither sorrow nor sin, but all will 
‘see God and serve Him in eternal righteousness, 
‘purity, and blessedness. (9) Jesus and His faithful 
‘disciples shall rule over the new-born Israel, which 
will have absorbed the Gentiles. (x0) The reign 
of God is not set up but is realized by the reign of 
the Messiah. Either they will reign together, or 
else Jesus will reign under the sovereignty of God. 
Two other books by Johannes Weiss deserve to be 
‘studied. In 1900 a second edition of this book 
‘was published, which was really an entirely new 
book of two hundred and fourteen pages. Then 
in 1901 he brought out a book, Die Idee des Retches 
Gottes in der Theologie (Giessen; Tépelmann), 
which in one hundred and fifty-six pages gives a 


conception of the Kingdom of God was set forth 
_ through the centuries down to the Reformation, then 
in Pietism, afterwards in the Aufkldrung, and then 
_in the German theology of the nineteenth century, 
with a full account of its place in Ritschl’s system. 
As that part of Ritschl’s great work has not been 
translated into English, the last forty-five pages of 
this little book are of special value as a summary. 

The eschatological view of the Kingdom in the 
teaching of Jesus was now put vigorously before 
the world. : 

It was about the turn of the century that the 
issue so raised was dealt with by two famous 
"writers in ways that are most sharply contrasted. 
Is the key to the Gospel to be found in the group 
of our Lord’s sayings that seems to be ethical in 
content, or in that other group that seems to be 
Apocalyptic in character? In the year 1900 
Harnack delivered that brilliant course of lectures, 
What is Christianity? (to give the title of the 
English translation). He grouped the teaching 
of Jesus under three heads : (1) the Kingdom of God 
and its coming, (2) God the Father and the infinite 
-yalue of the human soul, (3) the higher righteous- 
‘ness and the commandment of love. The King- 
dom of God has a triple meaning. (a) It is some- 
thing supernatural, a gift from above, not a product 
of ordinary life ; (b) it is a purely religious blessing, 
the inner link with the living God ; (c) it is the most 
important experience that a man can have, that 
on which everything else depends ; it permeates 
and dominates his whole existence, because sin is 
forgiven and misery banished. As Harnack’s name 
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remarkably lucid account of the way in which the , 


is often cited as though the Liberal Protestantism 
for which he stood regarded the Kingdom of God 
as merely a movement for social righteousness 
carried along by a law of automatic progress, this 
note in his interpretation should be clearly heard : 
‘It is by the supernatural element alone that we 
can ever get at the meaning of life ; for natural 
existence ends in death, and a life that is bound 
up with death can have no meaning. Here, 
however, the kingdom of God, the Eternal, entered 
into time. ‘‘ Eternal light came in and made 
the world look new.”’ Scarcely had Harnack’s 
famous book been published when there crept from 
the press a little book written by the assistant 
minister of a church in Strassburg, called The Lord’s 
Supper, in connexion with the Life of Jesus and 
the History of Early Christianity. The second 
part of this bore the title: The Secret of the Messiah- 
ship and Passion of Jesus: A Sketch of the Life 
of Jesus. This book made little stir in Germany, 
and it was not translated into English and pub- 


\ lished until 1925. But those who wish to gain a 
clear idea of the theory which first made the name 
of Schweitzer so famous would do well to read 


The Mystery of the Kingdom of God (A. & C. Black) 
rather than the more famous book, which came 
out five years later, and in 1910 appeared in the 
brilliant English translation by Mr. Montgomery, 
with the alluring title The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (A. & C. Black). Every student of theology 
knows with what vehemence Schweitzer flung 
himself,into the advocacy of ‘consistent eschato- 
logy.’ “Starting from Mk 91 he was convinced that 
for Jesus the Kingdom was an imminent, catas- 
trophic event, and all the contents of the Gospels 
must be read in the light of that definite anticipa- 
tion. The ministry of Jesus is a call for repentance 
in preparation for the coming of the Kingdom. 
Thus the moral teaching is an interim ethic. The 
Beatitudes define the moral disposition which 
justifies admission into the Kingdom. The King- 
dom itself lies beyond the borders of good and 
evil; it will be brought about by a cosmic catas- 
trophe, through which evil is to be completely 
overthrown. ‘Every ethical form of Jesus, be it 
never so perfect, leads therefore only up to the 
frontier of the Kingdom of God, while every trace 
of a path disappears so soon as one advances upon 
the new territory. There one needs it no more.’ 
Jesus was conscious not that He was the Messiah, 
or the Son of Man, but that He was to fulfil that 
réle when the Kingdom of God had come. This 
was the Messianic secret betrayed by Judas to the 
Chief Priests. There was another secret, the secret 
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of the Passion. At first Jesus had expected the 
speedy coming of the Kingdom, even before the 
Twelve had returned from the circuit of the cities 
of Israel: announcing the near approach of the end. 
Now Jesus recognized that there was delay. Before 
He as the Son of Man could come from heaven He 
must first go there Himself. This involved His 
death and resurrection. So He set His face to go 
to Jerusalem. The Woes of the Messiah, a ‘ sort of 
hurricane belt’ (as Sanday described them) had to 


be passed through on the way to the end. Jesus 


Himself must pass through the same experience 
as the people. Indeed at the end the others are 
freed from the trial of suffering, and Jesus suffers 
alone. He gives His life a ransom for many. 
Thus the journey to Jerusalem ‘ was the funeral 
march to victory.’ In the Upper Room Jesus 
celebrated an eschatological sacrament with the 
Twelve, as once before in a veiled form He had 
done so with the multitude by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret. This time He explains its significance by 
saying that He would drink no more of the fruit of 
the vine until He drank it new in the Kingdom 
of God. Is there an irreconcilable antagonism 
between the two views of the Kingdom of God, 
as represented, let us say, by Harnack and by 
Schweitzer? For thirty years it seemed so, and 
those who looked for a more reasonable treatment 
of the sayings upon which Schweitzer lays such stress 
were inclined to turn to such a book as von 
Dobschitz’s lectures, The Eschatology of the Gospels 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1910). But quite recently 
a book of very great importance has turned atten- 
tion into another direction. Rudolf Otto’s Reich 
Gottes und Menschensohn (Minchen; C. H. Beck, 
1934) is shortly to appear in an English transla- 
tion published by the Lutterworth Press. Like 
Schweitzer, Otto stands for a ‘ consistent eschato- 
logy,’ but unlike him he contends that Jesus pro- 
claimed the Kingdom as a mysterium, a mirum, a 
sphere of salvation, a power which has already 
broken through into the present order by the 
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The Teaching of Bobn Be Waptist. 


By THE REVEREND Martin KippLE, M.A., THE CLerGy House, Lreps. 


THE late Professor Burkitt reminded us in one of the 
last of his books (Jesus Christ : An Historical Outline, 
14) that there was nothing new in John the Baptist’s 
warning that the end of the existing state of things 
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presence of Jesus. 
with the thought of an interim ethic. 
space left to give any account of Otto’s stimulating} 
pages. The influence that it has already had may 
be seen in Professor C. H. Dodd’s brilliant book, 
The Parables of the Kingdom (Nisbet, 1935), with 
its doctrine of ‘realized eschatology’; and the 
violent reaction it has caused may be seen in Bult- 
mann’s long article in criticism of Otto in the] 
current number of, Theologische Rundschau. a 

A book which stands in a class by itself is Pro- | 
fessor T. W. Manson’s The Teaching of Jesus |) 
(Cambridge, 1931). One of the most interesting 
suggestions in this remarkably independent book } 
is that the Son of Man in the Gospels is another 
embodiment of the Remnant idea. The mission of 
Jesus ‘ is to create the Son of Man, the Kingdom of } 
the Saints of the Most High, to realize in Israel the! | 
ideal contained in the term. This task is at- | 
tempted in two ways: first by public appeal! to | 
the people through the medium of parable and | 
sermon and by the mission of the disciples: then, 
when this appeal produced no adequate response, — 
by the consolidation of His own band of followers. | 
Finally, when it became apparent that not even | 
the disciples are ready to rise to the demands of the 
ideal, He stands alone, embodying in His own person — 
the perfect human response to the regal claims of | 
God. ‘ t 

Those who are interested in the critical questions — 
which lie behind so much in the discussions of the 
last generation should on no account overlook that _ 
Rylands Library lecture by the late Professor A. S. 
Peake, The Messiah and the Son of Man. Originally — 4 
published as a brochure, it can now be obtained in: fi 
permanent form in the posthumous volume, The 
Servant of Yahweh and other Lectures (Manchester 
University Press, 1931). It is marked by all the 
critical acumen and historical insight of one of the % 
greatest Biblical scholars that this country has 
produced, and it contains a very full bibliographyg 
down to 1924. 
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was near, but that the novelty lay rather in the - 
remedy he advocated as a preparation for that 
event. In a letter which he wrote to me on this — 

subject only a few weeks before his death, Professor 
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Burkitt says: ‘ What I was immediately concerned 
with (in this book) was to emphasize John’s moral 
teaching, as contrasted with the usual impression 
taken from “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
‘is at hand.” The usual impression (as I understand) 
ji is that the latter part of this sentence implies that 
the expectation of the nearness of the Kingdom was 
“new to John’s hearers, that John’s message was 
primarily “ esthatological. ” T believe, on the other 
‘hand, that the expectation of the nearness of the 
| Kingdom of God was shared by John and his 
be (cf. Lk 37, “‘ Who warned you,” says John), 
‘and that John’s message was, “If the end is so 
“near, as you and I believe, don’t think that being 
one of the ‘ chosen people’ is enough. It may be the 
| day of judgment for you as much as for the Gentiles. 
Don’t run away from your job, but do it well. 
‘Make a new start ; be generous to the needy, don’t 
be grasping, don’t bully” (Lk 319-4). The new 
‘point in John’s message was “repent.” This is 
neither Old Testament, nor Greek. It implies 
| that the audience were on the wrong road, and 
knew it. There is no repentance in the Psalms or 
‘in St. Paul ; at least, it isn’t a catchword in either.’ 
}> On examining this line of thought more closely, 
| it appears to me that there are reasons for believing 
_ that originally John the Baptist’s teaching was not 
| only new, but revolutionary—that by its character 
‘it opposed and undermined the essential principles 
of Judaism, and that both John and the religious 
authorities of orthodox Judaism were aware of this 
‘conflict and its seriousness. Secondly, it seems to 
‘me that originally it was by the nature of his 
| teaching, far more than by any direct prophecy con- 
cerning the Coming One, that the Baptist prepared 
the way for Jesus, though it is obvious that the 
‘Evangelists have interpreted this preparation by 
emphasizing John’s réle as the one sent to fore- 
| tell the near approach of the Messiah—an emphasis 
p which has naturally resulted in an almost complete 
neglect of the teaching of John. It is worth noting, 
) however, that this neglect is of service in our 
| inquiry, for it means that the few almost casual 
references to the teaching are likely to be free 
from any determined attempt to transform it into a 
conscious preparation for Jesus and His Ministry. 
Having shown that John’s main concern was to give 
warning that a Greater was coming, there was no 
‘urgent cause for a drastic revision of the Baptist’s 
ethical teaching. 
" Thirdly, if John’s teaching was, as I suggest, re- 
_yolutionary in character, the question arises whether 
_ Jesus Himself may not have owed more to it than 
“the Gospels seem to admit. If it was John, and not 
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Jesus, who originally launched the great attack on 
the principles of Judaism which ultimately issued 
in the formation of a new society, the rejection of the 
Jewish leaders, and the admission of the Gentiles, 
does not this, rather than any direct prophecy about 
the Coming of the Messiah, explain why our earliest 
Gospel states that ‘ The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God—was John baptizing 
in the wilderness’ ? And does it not also explain 
why it was that John’s imprisonment, that is, the 
end of his teaching, not Jesus’ Baptism, was the 
signal for the beginning of the greater Ministry—a 
Ministry which indeed began with the same message 
as that of John (Mk 114-15) P 

Nor is it of slight interest to note that if this was 
so, if Jesus took over and developed John’s teaching 
which was by that time known by all to be revolu- 
tionary, and unacceptable to the religious authori- 
ties, then we have a complete explanation of the 
fact that from the very beginning of His Ministry, 
almost before its character could be ascertained, 
Jesus encountered the determined hostility of the 
same leaders of Judaism. There could be no 
doubt about the teaching of one who admittedly 
continued that of the Baptist. The same gulf 
separated both teachers from the recognized inter- 
preters of the Law. And for this reason I believe 
that the early stages of the gulf, the seeds of the 
conflict which marked the Ministries of both John 
and Jesus, should be sought for in the teaching of 
John rather than of his Successor. 

One of the most important points in this question 
is the remarkable similarity between the funda- 
mental principles of the teaching of these two, a 
similarity which has, of course, been deliberately 
minimized by the evangelists in their determina- 
tion to emphasize the essential contrast between the 
relative importance of the two ministries, so that 
the greatness of Jesus might be made the more 
evident. That there was a contrast on certain 
points is obvious, the chief being, perhaps, the 
asceticism of John, from which Jesus was remarkably 
free, as noticed by the Pharisees, and by Jesus Him- 
self more than once (Mk 218-2, Mt 1138 19, Lk 788-35), 
In any case, there was the paramount fact that the 
Baptist, having begun and ended his ministry before 
the coming of the Kingdom, was outside (Mt 11", 
bki28)s 

The contrast must not be exaggerated, however. 
John’s asceticism seems to have been a personal 
habit only. Nowhere is there evidence that he 
advocated it in his teaching to others. And plainly 
his exclusion from the Kingdom is due to history— 
to the fact that it was not until he was imprisoned 
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that Jesus began His Ministry. Nor must it be over- 
looked that the mere fact that the contrast could be 
made, and that there was urgent necessity that it 
should be made, affords strong testimony to the 
original likeness which seemed to unite the two 
teachings in the minds of those who were acquainted 
with both. How urgent the necessity was is proved 
by the almost ruthless efforts of the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel to minimize the Baptist’s significance 
to the utmost degree, making him a mere. voice 
(Jn 17), and even going to the extent of boldly 
asserting, in the face of the established synoptic 
tradition, that although Jesus had begun His 
Ministry, yet ‘ John was not yet cast into prison’ 
(374). Here, I think, we have an attempt on the 
part of the latest Evangelist, to counteract St. 
Luke’s too optimistic effort to explain the relation- 
ship between the two ministries by exalting that of 
John. St. Luke seems to have considered that the 
even greater glory of the Ministry which followed 
could best be emphasized in this way. Thus he 
asserted that the Baptist himself preached good 
news to the people—a description which ill de- 
scribes what little we know about his preaching 
(Lk 31%)—and goes so far as to relate that ‘ all men 
reasoned in their hearts concerning John, whether 
haply he were the Christ ’ (325). 

It is noteworthy that Herod also compared the 
teaching of the two when he heard about Jesus and 
His followers (Mk 6!4). The comparison could not 
have been an idle one, for Herod must have been 
well acquainted with John’s teaching (Mk 6°), 
and of the people’s esteem for it. So, too, the 
account of John’s questions from prison is a witness 
to the similarity between the ministries of the two 
preachers which made such an explanation neces- 
sary (Mt 112-19, Lk 738-5). It is assumed in the 
narrative that the Baptist will, if he can avoid the 
stumbling caused by professional pride (Mt 118; cf. 
Mk 63), be able to recognize readily the significance 
of the signs of the Ministry which had immediately 
succeeded his own. 

Most remarkable of all in this connexion is the 
passage in Ac 18%-19’, which records that some 
years after the careers of both John and Jesus had 
ended, it was possible for one with the ability and 
knowledge of Apollos to ‘ teach carefully the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John,’ an error which made it necessary indeed 
that the way of God should be expounded unto him 
more carefully. Nothing could point more plainly 
to the fact that the teaching of the Baptist must 
have been novel and revolutionary in its essential 
character, if it could be so closely associated with 
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that when Jesus was asked to state by what) 


the Ministry of Jesus in the mind of one not ye' f 
carefully instructed in the details of the new faith) 

Consider also the fact that John, no less thar 
Jesus, aroused the irreconcilable hostility of thé 
religious leaders of his day. Far more than criti] i 
cism or professional jealousy was involved. Thd_ 
evidence of the Gospels shows that the cleavagy) 
which separated Jesus’ predecessor from them|/ 
was, as in. His own case, deep, definite, without)” 
remedy, and caused by a fundamental difference in} 
religious principles. Whether St. Matthew is correct] 
in his statement that John addressed the Pharisees| | 
and Sadducees in particular as an ‘ offspring ofl) 
vipers ’ is open to question (contrast Mt 37, Lk 3%); 
but several other independent passages are in close] 
agreement as to the bitterness of the conflict (cf.| 
especially Mk 1134, Mt 1118, Lk 729-35) Mt 21%),} 
which must be bonsideréd against the background) 
of orthodox Judaism. The Pharisees and Sadducees 
were the recognized guardians and interpreters of 
the official religion. Although they were not in) 


absolute agreement concerning certain details 


doctrine, they exercised undisputed authority over. 

all questions of Law and Sacrifice, the two main| 

pillars of Judaism. Moreover, this authority was | 
essentially corporate in character; No matter | 
what prestige an individual rabbi might enjoy, his | 
influence could be exercised only through the} 
corporate acceptance of his views by the Chasidim 
as a whole. What place, then, was there for an 
individual teacher like John, who was not only 
isolated from the religious leaders by his manner of | 
life, and still more by the startling novelty of his) 
principles and methods, but was admittedly in- | 
dependent of and opposed to them ? Such mark 


individualism was as open a challenge as that ma | 
by Jesus who followed him. It is very signifi 


authority He had acted in the Temple (Mk 1127-3)— } 
the challenge to the authorities which made His own 
death inevitable—He immediately referred to the | 
Baptist’s ministry, and in particular to the question | 
of the authority by which he had fulfilled it. Though 
no answer was given, it is plain that both Jesus | 
and the religious leaders were agreed that John had | 
recognized no authority of the officials of Judaism. | 
Indeed, we know that the officials attributed John’s | 
power, as they did later that of Jesus, to the devil 
(Mt 1118, Lk 75%). Such a charge could not have been | 
lightly made, and there must have been some 
vital principle at stake to bring about in both cases _ 
such unqualified hostility. 

With this conflict we must closely connect the 
Baptist’s popularity with the crowd, as cause and 
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effect, bearing in mind that Jesus too, until the last 
_ few days in Jerusalem, experienced a similar popu- 
larity. In the case of Jesus it is not improbable 
that the Evangelists have emphasized the support 
of the crowd as a compensation for the tragedy of 
His rejection by the authorities, and the same 
tendency may have influenced the record concerning 
John. But there must have been a solid foundation 

’ of history in the original tradition for this contrast, 
_and it is reasonable to assume that the causes of the 
_ popularity were similar in both instances. John’s 
popularity is vouched for by Josephus as well as 

i by the Gospels, and the Pharisees could not regard 
» lightly any novelty which threatened their coveted 
influence over the masses. Moreover, John’s popu- 
larity was the more dangerous inasmuch as (like 
_ Jesus after him) he impressed his hearers above all 
else as a prophet (Mk 1132, Mt 11° 145 214, Lk 718) 
| that is, one who, though not among the Pharisees, 
‘presumed to give instruction concerning the Law. 
| For who could give ethical advice without either 
| interpreting or neglecting the foundation of the Law 
on which Judaism depended for its very existence ? 
Here, then, we get to the heart of the problem. 

| The teaching which John gave as a preparation for 
the End must have been concerned with questions of 
the Law. He came in a way of righteousness (Mt 
218% 38-12. 15) but it was not the righteousness of the 
| Pharisees, and this fact was the root cause of the 
conflict with them. Nor could his teaching have 
| been merely a harmless alternative to theirs, or 
| a more sincere application of their principles. 
Clearly he was opposed to the legalism which they 
_ regarded as vital to orthodox religion. They recog- 
| nized that John was presenting a challenge to the 
fundamental principles of their system. It is not 
sufficient to regard John as the last of the prophets, 

_ making a startling appearance after a long period of 
_ silence in the prophetic line. He may be compared, 
in certain respects, with men like Amos and Hosea, 
| but there was a great difference in that the conditions 
| which confronted him were vastly different from 
those which any other prophet had faced. Post- 
-exilic Judaism, with its stern policy of religious 
exclusiveness, emphasized by a minute observance 

| of external legalism, had now been fully developed 
and firmly established. To question it was to 
| challenge Judaism itself. Hence John’s teaching 
was a menace to the orthodox religion. Here also 
was the cause of his popularity with the crowd, 
the Am ha-Ares who were ignorant of the Law. 
So, too, we see why he was, like Jesus after him, 
especially successful with the tax-gatherers, and 
harlots, and soldiers, who helped to compose that 
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miscellaneous society which was unclean through 
its contamination by contact with pagan life, and 
formed the indefinite fringe which vaguely separated 
Judaism from the Gentiles. 

For what did John bid these outcasts do to 
prepare for the approaching End? He said nothing, 
as far as we know, about the strict observance of the 
minute details of the Law, nothing about tithes, 
nothing apparently about the Sabbath, no in- 
junctions concerning ceremonial purity, but only 
moral advice of the broadest nature—in Professor 
Burkitt’s words, ‘ Don’t run away from your job, 
but do it well. Make a new start ; be generous to 
the needy, don’t be grasping, don’t bully.’ What 
Pharisee could be satisfied with this? But worse 
still was his attack on privilege, which was the 
natural corollary to his ethical teaching. If John 
actually said that descent from Abraham was of no 
value, or anything like this (Mt 3°, Lk 38), then the 
character of his teaching as a whole must have made 
the hostility of the authorities and his popularity 
with the crowd inevitable. 

The novelty of John’s Ministry was vividly pro- 
claimed in the key-word of his teaching, ‘ Repent,’ 
and in his Baptism, to both of which he evidently 
gave a peculiar significance. If ‘ Repent’ implies 
that a complete change of outlook was necessary, 
a change, moreover, to principles quite different 
from those which were accepted, venerated, and en- 
forced by the religious leaders, then his Baptism also 
must have marked the acceptance of this wholly 
new teaching with its far-reaching implications. I 
cannot think it meant nothing more than a new 
start in life, the beginning of a moral reformation 
only. The fact that the Pharisees and Sadducees 
were openly hostile to John meant that any one 
who accepted his Baptism was deliberately ignoring, 
if not repudiating, their authority. St. Luke clearly 
states that this question of the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of John’s baptism marked a definite 
cleavage between the crowd and the religious leaders 
(Lk 77°: 3°; cf. Lk 371, ‘ When all the people were 
baptized’). The writer of the Fourth Gospel 
testifies to the cleavage when he relates that the 
foremost officials of Judaism were sent from Jeru- 
salem to inquire why (that is, by what authority) 
John presumed to baptize if he were ‘ not Christ, 
nor Elijah, neither the prophet ’ (Jn 119-8), Surely, 
if the Baptism were regarded so seriously, and if 
it was administered by one who had earned the 
unqualified hostility of the recognized leaders of 
Judaism, it was impossible, in the minds of all con- 
cerned, to avoid some idea, however vague, that 
its acceptance involved admission into a new 
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society. Dr. Edwyn Bevan has pointed out that 
there was ‘a community-forming tendency within 
the Jewish sphere’ in the Judaism of the last cen- 
tury B.c., a tendency to form ‘an organised com- 
munity arising out of the general body of Judaism 
and distinct from it’ (Cambridge Ancient History, 
ix. 413, 427). Such a new society might John’s bap- 
tized followers have formed. True, this society was, 
as yet, within Judaism, but it was significant of 
an approaching revolt and revolution which were 
fraught with the gravest consequences—a revolt 
because it was opposed by the authorities, and a 
revolution because it was composed mainly, perhaps 
even exclusively, of the general crowd which was 
but vaguely separated from the Gentile world. 
When Jesus, Himself probably one of the Am 
ha-Ares, received John’s Baptism, and took up his 
cry, He was deliberately accepting the beginnings of 
a revolution which logically issued in the complete 
repudiation of Judaism and the admission of the 
Gentiles. 

A weighty argument in support of this view is the 
extraordinary statement by Jesus that the Law, as 
well as the Prophets, ended with John, and not, it 
should be carefully noted, with Himself (Mt 1138, 
Lk 161°). More than this, it is evident that as a 
result of this ending of the Law by John’s ministry, 
admittance into the Kingdom was already made 
more general and inclusive: ‘ Every man entereth 
violently into it,’ writes St. Luke (161), while St. 
Matthew, with his usual apprehension at the in- 
road of outsiders, says that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was suffering violence because of these violent 
men (i1!*). There is probably an echo of the Bap- 
tist’s conflict with the Law (as interpreted by the 
religious leaders) in St. Luke’s Gospel also, in the 
assurance that although from the time of John 
(not, it should be noticed again, from the time of 
Jesus) the gospel of the Kingdom of God is preached, 
nevertheless ‘it is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fall’ 
(Lk 1616. 1”), 


1 Professor Burkitt has pointed out that the word 
éBamricaro occurs in the Septuagint in the case of the 
Syrian, Naaman, a Gentile who accepted as much of the 
Jewish religion as he could. 
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There is one last similarity which links th] 
teaching of Jesus with that of John, and can hardly 
be accidental. It seems probable to me that thi 
Baptist anticipated the teaching of Jesus on th), 
important question of Divorce also, the one problen|, 
on which, perhaps, both Jesus and John gave.) 
direct and rigid legal opinion. If the Gospels ai aril 
correct in stating that John was imprisoned be} 
cause of his denunciation of Herod’s misconduc’| 
(and Josephus’ statement that the hostility way, 
caused by his popularity with the crowd does noi} 
contradict the evidence), then it would appeaij 
probable that John, like Jesus after him, supported) 
a much stricter standard concerning marriage than) 
did the official leaders of Judaism. Thus a rigid) 

attitude on a point where the rabbis were willing tol) 
be lax, taken by teachers outside their own circle,| 
and who were in other respects exponents of a 
dangerous liberalism, would only serve to accen-| 
tuate the bitter hostility of the religious authori-| 
ties to both John and Jesus. I am inclined to think] 
that St. Luke had a definite purpose in placi ng) 
Jesus’ statement about adultery (Lk 161%) imme-} 
diately after the reference to John and the end of} 
the Law, and in a context concerning hostility to the 
Pharisees. 

Thus John’s Baptism was both ‘ the beginnial 
of the gospel’ and ‘ the end of the Law and the} 
Prophets.’ It is hardly necessary to say that the} 
revolution of the greater Ministry was only faintly | 
foreshadowed by his. Although much more than a | 
prophet, and as great as any born of women, “ never- | 
theless he that is but little in the kingdom of} 
heaven is greater than he.’ But the greater | 
Ministry was foreshadowed, and what John began | 
in the wilderness, far from ‘the religious authorities” 
who detested him, Jesus fulfilled in open conflict 
in the synagogues and in the Temple. 

In conclusion, I would point out that if thel ! 
Baptist anticipated the Ministry of Jesus in the way | 
I have here suggested, then it seems natural and 
probable that when John was silenced, and Jesus. 
took up his cry, there was an easy transference of 
allegiance on the part of John’s disciples (Jn 1-87, | 
Ac 191-7) to Him who had Himself ace jehna st 
Baptism. 
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| SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND. 


| ees G. D. HenpERson, D.D., D.Litt., of the 
Chair of Church History at the University of Aber- 
deen, is widely recognized as a careful and com- 
petent historian. In the volume before us, Religious 
: Life in Seventeenth-Century Scotland (Cambridge 
‘University Press ; 15s. net), he has collected eight 
i papers which have been already published, dealing 
with the Bible, Foreign Religious Influences, the 
Synod of Dort, Some Early Scottish Independents, 
Scottish Theological Learning, Externals of Church 
Worship and Church Government, Quietist In- 
fluences, and Religious Conditions, all bearing on 
that period of Scottish Church History of which 
he has made a special study. In addition to the 
papers above-named, there are three which have not 
‘been published before: The Influence of Bishop 
Patrick Forbes; The Covenanters; The Scottish 
Pulpit in the Seventeenth Century. 

These, like all the papers, make solid reading, 
abounding as they do in statement and exposition 
closely packed ; but they are relieved now and then 
by shrewd and interesting comments, which serve 
to remind the reader of recent parallels and condi- 
tions. Thus in the account of Patrick Forbes (which 
throws light on other personalities besides), we are 
Teminded of the tendency in present-day Protestant- 
ism to trace Scottish Christianity back merely to 
Knox and Calvin, instead of St. Ninian and the first 
Apostles. That tendency is, however, being counter- 
acted to-day in the Church of Scotland by a party 
which, if small, is vocal. Or again, in the chapter on 
the Covenanters, in the discriminating account of 
‘the ‘curates’ under the Second Episcopate, who 
were suddenly thrust into the place of the outed 
men, it is observed that some solutions of the un- 
employment problem do more harm than good. It 
leads us to reflect that in the recent post-war years 
there was a tendency to open the portals to the 
Scottish ministry too wide, that ordinances might be 
provided in every church or parish. 

_ A yaluable feature of the work is the scholarly 
provision of Notes and References, which run to 
sixty-eight pages, and which we specially welcome 
in the paper on the Scottish Pulpit. It is a paper to 
which many of our readers will turn with expectancy, 
nor will they be disappointed. While Dr. Hender- 
son, as already noted, contends for the continuity 
of the Scottish Church with the Church of St. 
‘Ninian, he shows himself to be out of sympathy with 
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the sacramentarian type of Churchmanship which 
minimizes the sermon. After all, as he says, the 
Sacraments are largely the Word of God shown forth 
not in speech, but in symbol and action. Even St. 
Augustine held that the Sacraments are the ‘ visible 
Word.’ 


FRIEDRICH VON HOGEL. 


It is twelve years since Baron von Hiigel died, but 
his memory is still fragrant, and his influence 
abides. Accounts of his life and thought have 
been published in English, but we may gladly 
welcome an English translation of an excellent 
French monograph which appeared a year ago. The 
volume is entitled Baron Friedrich von Hiigel (Long- 
mans ; 8s. 6d. net), the author is a Catholic priest, 
Dr. Maurice Nédoncelle, and the translator, Mrs. 
Marjorie Vernon. The original was recently crowned 
by the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
and awarded the Prix Victor Delboz. 

The work begins with a record of von Hiigel’s life 
and work, dwelling in particular upon the Modernist 
crisis. Von Hiigel’s relations with the Modernists 
have been variously represented. The present 
biographer concludes after a careful discussion that 
von Hiigel was neither on the one hand a liaison 
officer between Orthodoxy and Modernism, nor, on 
the other hand, a kind of lay bishop of the Modern- 
ists. ‘Deeply interested in human beings, hating 
cliques, he was too big a man ever to become the 
slave of a party and too generous ever to leave 
those whom he loved in the lurch.’ 

The chapters that follow are an able and learned 
study of von Hiigel’s thought, in which appreciation 
of his philosophical and religious insight is com- 
bined with criticism of certain points in his theology, 
particularly where these differ from the Catholic 
tradition, The scope of the treatment may appear 
from the titles of the successive chapters—The 
Method of Religious Philosophy, The Natural Order, 
Christianity, The Church, The Mystical Life. 

In the concluding chapter the author sets down 
his general critical conclusions on the work of a 
man who was ‘ no metaphysical genius but a thinker 
of great merit : a living bond between tradition and 
the modern spirit, combining ‘a deep sense of 
adoration with great intellectual courage.’ 

Dr. Maurice Nédoncelle’s study impresses us with 
its fairness and broadmindedness, and the valuable 
Bibliographical Index may be taken as a token 
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of its scholarly quality. The translation reads 
well. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON ST. MARK’S 
GOSPEL. 


The new Commentary on The Gospel of Mark, by 
Professor B. Harvie Branscomb, M.A., Ph.D., in 
the Moffatt New Testament Commentary (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net), is sure to arouse con- 
siderable interest. Dr. Branscomb is Professor of 
the New Testament at Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, and has already established his 
reputation as a scholar by his valuable work, 
‘ Jesus and the Law of Moses.’ 

The Commentary on Mark is a competent scholarly 
work. The most valuable part of the concise Intro- 
duction is the section in which Mark’s sources are 
discussed. Indications of such sources are found 
in 148 21-36 316f. 4. 13. 141-168, and in other 
passages. The Gospel is dated by Dr. Branscomb 
about A.D. 75, in agreement with the theory, advo- 
cated by the late B. W. Bacon, that the saying in 
1314 is a vague substitute for an earlier reference to 
the Temple. In the Commentary itself Dr. Brans- 
comb proves to be a docile disciple of the extremer 
Form-Critics. Occasionally, the opinions of Bult- 
mann are subjected to criticism, but for the most 
part the view that the Markan tradition is strongly 
influenced by~the creative activity of the early 
Christian Church is assumed. On the whole, Dr. 
Branscomb rates the historical value“of the Markan 
narratives higher than that of the sayings, although, 
in his opinion, sections like 2!~¥, the Transfiguration 
story, and the miracle-stories generally, have been 
considerably modified in the course of oral trans- 
mission. He prefers the Johannine date of the 
Supper to that implied in Mark, and supports the 
interesting suggestion that the closing events at 
Jerusalem occupied a longer interval than the week 
indicated by the Synoptic tradition. 

Dr. Branscomb’s attitude to the Markan sayings 
is much more radical. Saying after saying is traced 
to the work of the Christian community. For 
example, 1! is ‘a construction of the Christian 
tradition’; 21%! ‘can scarcely be original’; 3?8f- 
is ‘a product of the apostolic age’; 89f- 931 and 
ro%83 are ‘ the work of the editor’; and 10* ‘ can 
scarcely be attributed to Jesus.’ In 717-83‘ one feels 
the cooler atmosphere of later exegesis.’ This last 
comment is an apt description of the Commentary 
itself, for it is not unkind to say that it is coldly 
critical, and arbitrary in treatment. The author 
appears to believe that any saying of Jesus which 
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is in line with later Christian belief is open to the] 
gravest suspicion, and the underlying ‘ Christology’) 
is the view that Jesus was a prophet whose work] 
was one of service unto death in supreme obedience] 
to the will of God. The framework of the teaching} 
of Jesus is held to be eschatological. One wonders | 
therefore, why His conception of the reign of God} 
is said to be that of ‘ a social body with the ethical 
quality and value of a family group’ (p. 75). | 

The work would have been improved, as a con-| 
tribution to a series of such a kind and of such} 
value as Dr. Moffatt’s New Testament Commentary, f 
had it had more footnotes and references to other 
opinions. 


A SCOTTISH BARTHIAN. 


The ‘Hastie Lectures’ were delivered in the} 
University of Glasgow in 1935 by the Rev. George S.| 
Hendry, B.D., Minister at Bridge of Allan. The} 
title of the Lectures is God the Creator (Hodder) 
& Stoughton ; 6s. net), and the Lectures themselves | 
embody a theology which might almost be described | 
as hyper-Barthianism. Mr. Hendry has his master’s | 
habit of repeating himself frequently, so that we are | 
left in no doubt about his main thesis. The doctrine |} 
of God the Creator is the fundamental article of the | 
Christian faith. ‘The whole edifice of the faith | 
depends upon the right understanding of it.’ That | 
is Mr. Hendry’s first sentence. But it is difficult to | 
see how we can understand the doctrine, because | 
throughout his book the author contends that that | 
is beyond us. ‘ The doctrine of God the Creator by 
its essential nature exceeds the capacity of thought | 
to comprehend’ (p. 177). ‘What we know must | 
needs be beneath us. . . . If God in revealing Him- 
self became an object of knowledge like other objects, 
He would cease to be God’ (p. 85). ‘Thus our } 
apprehension of God the Creator [but surely that is | 
knowledge ?] must be carefully distinguished from 
the ordinary process of acquiring knowledge ; it is 
not so much an act of knowing as an act of acknow— 
ledgment’ (p. 178). 

The whole effort of these Lectures is to establish 
a complete discontinuity between God and man. 
There can be no philosophical doctrine of God. Allg 
the efforts to reconcile Christian doctrine with 

‘modern thought’ are futile. The attempts to do. 
so, beginning with the advent of the ‘ Catholic’ 
influence, and continuing in Thomas Aquinas and — 
Ritschlianism, and in our own day in men like Dean | 
Inge and Dr. Matthews, are fruitless. They are de- 
scribed here with great ability, and they are all set _ 
aside as impossible. 
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i In particular the idea of personality in God is out- 
es the compass of philosophical thought. ‘ It is 
manifestly impossible to affirm or postulate per- 
sonality of a conception which is reached by philo- 
|sophical reasoning, however cogently the existence 
of the conception may be proved’ (p. 172). We 
are only persons when we are constituted as persons 
by God, when God ‘ addresses us.’ Finally, to com- 
|plete the picture, we find an extreme conception of 
the will of God in its action. ‘The divine will is not 
only supreme, but it is itself effectually operative 
in all that takes place.’ This occurs in Mr. Hendry’s 
/exposition of Luther’s theology. Luther is his ac- 
/knowledged teacher, and after the sentence just 
| quoted he goes on to cite Luther himself. ‘ The will 
/ of God is effectual, and it cannot be resisted because 
it is the natural power of God Himself.’ So natural, 
so essential 4s the sole efficacy of the divine will that 
“God would be ridiculous if He could not and did 
‘not do all things or if anything happened without 
| Him.’ 

The Barthian Calvinism has done a great service 
to our generation, first by its emphasis on the sove- 
reignty of God, and secondly by its insistence that 
‘Christianity is an act of God as well as a revelation. 
\It has come at a good time to help to rescue us from 
the futility of humanism, and especially of the 
humanism that has crept into our theology. All 
great teachings stand for something definite that 
we may learn and receive with profit. But some- 
times we have to guard against their extravagances. 
And while we appreciate highly the ability and 
scholarship which are obvious possessions of Mr. 
‘Hendry, we think that few will follow him in the 
extreme form in which he has cast his thesis. 


BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS. 


_ That great saint, Kagawa, is unhappy. With a 
soul on fire for Jesus Christ, he finds that his 
ee trymen in the mass remain cool and aloof, and 
‘that the ardent spirits who a few years ago did look 
to Christianity as the solution of the problems of this 
‘uneasy world, now have no faith in it at all, have 
‘turned towards Communism and Marxism in its 
istead. And he blames Western Christendom for 
‘Christian doctrines do not impress us,’ he 
‘says. Which seems to show that the real motive and 
'power of Christianity have not been grasped. For 
in the West we are discovering, as Barry says, that 
‘the genial expectation’ that the natural man can 
live out the Christian life has been disproved, and 
we are being forced back on the doctrines and the 
facts behind them as the only source of power ; 
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on this, for instance, that to live the Christian 
ethic, one must be born again, must become a new 
creature, no longer living in our selfish, greedy, 
‘natural’ way, but possessed of new likes and dis- 
likes, new possibilities and powers. Till then, as 
Lippmann has it, ‘the natural man can only 
muddle himself into muddle.’ But Kagawa de- 
clares he does not find the Christian doctrines 
sufficiently unique to make much of an impression 
on his countrymen. ‘ In order to win the Orient to 
Christ it is necessary first to demonstrate its all- 
conquering effectiveness in economic reconstruction 
in the Occident.’ One might have thought that 
such a character as Kagawa’s own (confessedly the 
creation of Jesus Christ), amazing in the depths and 
heights of its unselfishness, would have made its 
own appeal, or those of other Christians in Japan 
of whom he tells us, just as heroically self-sacrificing 
as himself and others as a thing of course. But it 
seems that it is not so. One notes, too, the frank 
admission that those in Japan who feel for the poor, 
and work for the poor, are the Christians. ‘The 
majority of social workers come from Christian 
churches,’ ‘helping even in a Buddhist Social 
Service Bureau.’ ‘The Japan Federation of Labour 
was started in a church at Tokyo.’ ‘ To-day that 
church is still its headquarters, and so on. But no!, 
All that, so we are told, leaves Japan as a whole, 
quite cold. Unless the Christian faith can solve our 
Western economic needs, it is not worth considering. 
That seems a dangerous dogma. If sufficient loaves 
and fishes are provided by this faith, ah! then here 
is a Christ and Teacher who does count and matter. 
But, apart from that, let His spiritual gifts be what 
they may, He has no real appeal! For Kagawa— 
using a strange exegesis—goes great lengths along 
these lines. As here— Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.’ And this is his comment: 
‘ We need forgiveness, absolute forgiveness. How ? 
Through economic co-operation.’ And that is all 
on that ! 

And yet this is an interesting book with its cry 
to us to rise and carry the cross-bearing spirit into 
every department of man’s life. With shrewd eyes 
he examines the other solutions offered us, from 
Russia to the Douglas Social Credit System ; and 
always he comes back to his own passionate plea 
for a Christian co-operative movement. There are 
in Brotherhood Economics (S.C.M. ; 5s. net) gathered 
together many striking facts, and through it all 
there beats a warm and loving heart. But it’s not 
this gospel that will save the world, though it may 
help towards that. 
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In Religion in Transition, edited by Vergilius 
Ferm (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), we have a 
series of autobiographical records of the spiritual 
history of six men of some note in the religious 
world. They are S. Radhakrishnan, C. F. Andrews, 
George E. Coe, Alfred Loisy, James H. Leuba, and 
Edwin D. Starbuck. Their stories vary in char- 
acter and value, some are more confessional, some 
more argumentative, but all are intensely interest- 
ing. They are a witness to the varieties of religious 
experience and the confusions in theological thought 
so characteristic of our time. Whether they will 
help towards a synthesis is doubtful. Loisy 
cherishes the belief that ‘ all religions seem destined 
finally to be fused in a higher religion, adapted to 
the needs of a spiritually unified humanity,’ but it 
may reasonably be felt that such an eclectic 
theosophy is the most subtle danger to which the 
Christian faith is now exposed. There are, however, 
intellectual chasms appearing which seem incapable 
of being bridged. The faith of Radhakrishnan, 
however morally beautiful, rests on a metaphysics 
which assumes that God and the universe are 
nothing but an episode destined to relapse again 
into the dark abyss of the Absolute, ‘ creation being 
thus at once ransomed and annulled by the cessa- 
tion of the impulse to individuate.’ The absolute 
antithesis between this position and the ardent 
Christian devotion of C. F. Andrews is obvious. 
The papers of the three American writers deal 
largely with the application of psychological 
methods to the study of religious experience, a 
subject to which much more prominence has been 
given in America than here. 


A posthumous volume by Edith Ratcliffe has 
been issued under the title of The Birth of 
Christianity in the Light of To-Day (Allenson ; 53s. 
net). It was found among the author’s papers 
after her death, and it forms the completion of a 
trilogy of which the two previous volumes are ‘ The 
Four Gospels in the Light of To-day’ and ‘ St. Paul 
and his Writings in the Light of To-day.’ Like 
these it is written in an easy and pleasant style, and 
aims at giving a popular account of the results of 
modern New Testament criticism. It deals in the 
main with the Pastoral Epistles, the Catholic 
Epistles, and the Book of Revelation. But there are 
a number of preliminary chapters which give the 
historical background of the first and second 
generation of Christians. The writer makes no 
pretensions to original research, but simply presents 
views which are currently accepted among New 
Testament scholars. At the same time, and this is 
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book a strain of passionate preaching. Tt is nat| 
likely that all the views presented will find accept} 
ance. One feels, for instance, that less than justice| 
is done to the time-honoured doctrines of 
Atonement, and that the sterner side of New 
Testament teaching tends to be explained away inj 
the interests of an amiable, all- embracing, evolu-| 
tionary process. But the work is well done, and| 
done in an atmosphere of warm Christian feeling} 
which does much to commend it. 


! 


The latest book on pacifism is The New Pacifism, 
edited by Mr. G. K. Hibbert (Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net).| 
It is a remarkable book if only for one reason—} 
the repute and quality of its contributors. These | 
are Gerald Heard, Aldous Huxley, A. A. Milne,} 
Beverley Nichols, Horace G. Alexander, Carl Heath, 
and H. R. L. Sheppard. It is impossible in a small 
space to give all the different prescriptions which| 
the writers offer to prevent war. The most im: 
pressive articles are those contributed by Mr. Gerald’ 
Heard and Mr. Alexander. But the names of the’ 
contributors will ensure for the book a wide circula- : 
tion. And they have established the right to be 
heard on such a vital issue by their preview 
record. | 


Emeritus Professor Ronald G. Macintyre, C.M. G, 
O.B.E., D.D., of the Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales, has offered in The Substance of the 
Christian Faith (Angus & Robertson ; 3s. 6d. net) 
what professes to be, and undoubtedly is, ‘a plain 
statement of the beliefs which lie at the basis of the 
Christian religion, and give meaning to the practice 
of the Christian life.’ The chapter headings—God, 
The Trinity, Christ, The Holy Spirit, The Savin 
Work of Christ, The Christian Assurance, The 
Church and the Sacraments, The Last Things 
indicate the scope of the Posie Oe and the unusual 
prominence given to the doctrine of Assurance in a 
modern exposition is indicative of the evangelical 
emphasis which is maintained throughout. We 
cannot but commend the work as fulfilling its 
intention. 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have published a 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Robert Mensioll 
M.A., of Camphill Church of Scotland, Glasgow (3s. 6d. 
net). They are Evangelistic sermons, for Mr. Menzies 
has aimed, he tells us, ‘ at presenting the Gospel i in 
such a way as to evoke personal allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ ’—he has not ‘ attempted to set 
the Gospel in a wider context, or to relate it to the 


i 
; 


social and international needs of our age.’ Most 
‘of the addresses have been preached, and it is 
‘believed in their present form that they will also 


‘challenge to a closer discipleship. We have given 
‘one of the sermons in an abridged form in ‘The 
‘Christian Year, this month—for the Sixth Sunday 
after Trinity—so readers will be able to see for 
themselves the quality of Mr. Menzies’ work. 

| The sermons are arranged in groups covering the 
jgreat subjects—The Significance of Jesus; His 
» Exclusive Claims ; His Benefits ; His Challenges ; 
His Offers. 


\ Under the somewhat whimsical title of J Make a 
| Sermon (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net), the Rev. F. E. 
‘Harte, M.A., has published some excellent lectures 
‘on preaching. The lectures are five in number, and 
ideal with the Preacher himself, his Subject, his 
‘Sermon, his Delivery, and his Hearers. To these 
jlectures have been added two broadcast sermons. 
It is manifest that the writer has acquainted himself 
with the best books on the subject, but, better still, 
he has brought to his task a wealth of experience 
and sanctified common sense. He does not soar to 
the heights nor dig into the depths, but preachers 
will find here abundance of suggestion and of wise 
‘guidance. 


Concerning Himself, by Maisie Spens (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; tos. 6d. net), is a very devout and 
‘scriptural study of the inner life of our Lord. The 
writer, being impressed by the fact that the teaching 
of Jesus is to be understood against the background 
of His own experience, engaged in a careful study 
of the teaching in order to discover what light it 
had to throw upon the mind of Christ. A very large 
‘section of the book is given to His prayer life. 
Perhaps the writer is at times too boldly confident 
and speculative, reading a great deal between the 
lines, and apt also to read back into the Gospel 
‘records the full trinitarian faith. But the whole 
book is highly thoughtful, and contains a great wealth 
of devotional reading. 


| What is somewhat magniloquently termed An 
Introduction to Pastoral Theology (Hodder & 
| Stoughton ; ros. 6d. net), though in reality a book 
of quite limited range out of the wide fields of that 
subject, has been written by the examining chap- 
lains of the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, 
}and of the Bishops of St. Albans and of Truro. 
That is a weighty team, whose work must be con- 
‘sidered with respect. Yet the fact remains that 
it is somewhat disappointing. It falls into three 
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sections—some fairly general talk upon the Christian 
Ideal, with an urgent call to the weekly partaking 
of the Sacrament in every parish ; then a considera- 
tion of the Priest’s Ministry to the Individual, 
consisting largely of instructions on How to prepare 
for Confessions, and How to hear Confessions, on 
Penance, Absolution, and the like, but with a 
chapter on The Ministration to the Sick, and 
another on The Pastoral Care of Children; while 
the last section deals with the treatment of morbid 
cases of various kinds, the usual thing—rather 
excited talk upon the Cidipus and Electra com- 
plexes, much rather blind reliance upon Adler, 
and not a little somewhat dangerously superficial 
talk on psychotherapy. ‘The wave of interest 
in psychology,’ says Jung, ‘ which is at present 
sweeping over the Protestant countries of Europe, 
is far from receding. It is coincident with the 
general exodus from the Church.’ And those 
authors feel that the average parish priest should 
be stirred up to wish to obtain the necessary 
knowledge how to deal with the simpler cases of 
psychical maladjustments, as apparently, in their 
view, the best means to check this outflow. 

On the other hand, such an one as Thurneysen 
says bluntly, speaking of religious education, ‘ I fear 
the dogmatising of the old school less than the God- 
forgetting psychologising of the new.’ This book is 
by no means God-forgetting. Its point is to prevent 
psychology and such-like from becoming that. 
Yet even in it one sees what the distinguished 
Barthian means, 


The latest volume in the ‘ London Theological 
Library’ is A History of Christian Worship, by the 
Rev. Oscar Hardman, M.A., D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, ; 5s. net). Following so closely on Miss 
Underhill’s recent book ‘ Worship,’ it naturally 
challenges comparison with that great work. Such 
a comparison would be somewhat unfair, however, 
as Dr. Hardman’s space is much more limited, and 
his plan is different. Taking the history in large 
periods of about three hundred years each, he gives 
a general survey of each period, and then deals in 
turn with ‘ estates of men and their functions in 
worship,’ places of worship, and liturgical books and 
music, initiation and ecclesiastical discipline, cor- 
porate worship, the hallowing of life (festivals, 
marriage, sickness, and death), and, finally, popular 
devotions. A great deal of information of an un- 
usual kind emerges from the narrative. Few of us 
knew, for example, that church towers were erected 
to begin with for outlook and defence, and not for 
bells. The faithful were summoned to church by 
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blows of a mallet on a board hung in the church 
porch. It is surprising, again, to learn that the 
- membership of the Orthodox Church amounts at 
present to more than a hundred millions. 

Reading this chronicle one gets a vivid impression 
of change. One by one the customs and character- 
istic ecclesiastical beliefs of the Roman Church are 
seen to develop out of circumstances and influences 
that are not by any means notably divine. The vast 
structure of the Medieval Church is seen rising tier 
by tier through hands that seem very casual in 
their actions. It is a very human story. And it is 
well told, with great learning, and in a style that fits 
the subject. 


In the ‘Westminster Books’ Series, which 
already includes a dozen volumes, the latest and 
thirteenth is What is the Kingdom of God?, by 
Canon V. F. Storr, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 
net). It is a book that increases in interest as we 
go on. The first part traverses well-worn ground, 
and there is nothing very novel in discoveries made 
here. (The citizens of the Kingdom, the meaning 
of the Kingdom, and so on.) But when we come 
to ‘The Kingdom and Apocalyptic’ and ‘ The 
Kingdom and the Social Order’ our interest 
quickens, and these chapters, as well as those that 
follow on the practical issues, form the real con- 
tribution of the book. Canon Storr insists that 
the Kingdom of God is not a social entity. ‘Itisa 
Gospel of Redemption of Society through the prior 
redemption of the individual.’ But’ ‘ change men 
in their inward nature and you will create the 
atmosphere out of which social reform will grow.’ 
This is a sound if not markedly original essay on a 
very important topic. 


In dealing with the divine mystery of the Atone- 
ment there is a prevailing tendency to-day to 
take the love of God as the fundamental axiom and 
to argue deductively that such-and-such doctrines 
are or are not consistent with our conception of that 
love. The danger of making the fallible and sinful 
mind of man the supreme judge in this high region 
may be seen when we consider what strange con- 
clusions were in previous times logically deduced 
from men’s notions of the sovereignty of God. 
The Rey. H. E. Guillebaud, M.A., has written a 
book, Why the Cross? (Inter-Varsity Fellowship ; 
2s. 6d. net), in which he proceeds by a more sound 
and Scriptural way. He begins by asking what 
does the New Testament teach, and he seeks to 
answer that question by a very patient inductive 
study of the words of our Lord and His Apostles. 
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He finds grounds for holding the substitutionar), 
theory of the Atonement, and he proceeds to con) 
sider the objections, intellectual and moral, whicl 
have been urged against that theory. His reason} 
ing is very clear and well knit, making his whole me 
a most valuable statement of the doctrine writ er) 
with such plainness that any one may read it with 
understanding and profit. Most of all those wl 
do not accept this interpretation of the death of 
Christ will do well to read it in order to learn that) 
it must be met by serious argument and not lightly) 
brushed aside as unworthy of notice. 


Valiant in Fight, by Mr. B. F. C. Atkinson, PhD 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship ; 2s. 6d. net), is in effect} 
a short popular history of the Christian Church| 
especially in its conflicts and sufferings. Al 
wonderful amount of matter is compressed into it, 
and the general current of events is clearly marked, 
It is written from what many would regard as an| 
extreme Protestant standpoint, but it may on thai 
account be taken as a corrective of the too tolerant! 
attitude characteristic of much modern Pro- 
testantism. A good deal of space is given to 
modern religious movements, some of which come’ 
under somewhat severe criticism. No attempt is 
made to maintain the calm detachment of the 
historian, but the writer manifests on every page 
the.fervour of his devotion to evangelical truth. 


The year 1938 will witness the fourth centenary 
of the setting up of the English Bible in the Parish 
Churches of England. It is intended to com- 
memorate the event fitly, and with this in view a 
National Council has been formed. At their 
request the Rev. W. T. Whitley, M.A., LL.D., has 
published The English Bible under the Tudor 
Sovereigns (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 2s. 6d. net). 
It is a brief and popular narrative, but it is based on 
much original research. It contains a wealth of 
information regarding early editions of the English 
Bible. It makes very pleasant reading, and it 
is profusely illustrated with a number of plates and 
facsimiles of title-pages and woodcuts. 


The Great Commission, by the Rev. Robert P. 
Wilder, M.A., D.D. (Oliphants ; 2s. net), gives an 
interesting account of the origin and early progress 
of the Student Volunteer Missionary Movement in 
America and Europe in which the writer took a 
leading part. That movement was the outcome 
of.a remarkable stirring of religious life in the 
student world towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. It owed more to R. P. Wilder than to 


any other man, and it is fitting that he should set 
_ down a more permanent record of it than has yet 
_ been done. The watchword of the movement, 
_ ‘The evangelisation of the world in this generation,’ 
| has now lost much of its power, but this record is 
| well fitted to touch some young and generous hearts 
and kindle in them a noble ambition to carry on the 
' work, never more urgently needed than to-day. 


‘ You are not going to find the Lord Jesus Christ 
to-day in any ecstatic vision that comes by way of 
the emotions. You are going to find Jesus Christ 
in the Word of God, or you are not going to find 
Him.’ This might be taken as the thesis of an 
excellent little book, God’s Methods for Holy Living, 
| ‘by Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse (Pickering & Inglis ; 

| 1s. net). It treats of the impulsions to holy living 
’ which come from the Word and Spirit of God, the 
| love of Christ and the blessed hope. It is full of wise 
_ counsels as to the regulation of the Christian life and 
| the sources from which it draws its inspiration. 


_ The Bishop of Bradford, Dr. Blunt, has put the 
| religious world, at least that part of it which reads, 
under a heavy debt by his many enlightening 
| contributions to the understanding of Holy 
_ Scripture. But he has not written anything into 
_ which he has put more of his heart and life than a 
| little book which he has written for the ‘ Needs of 
| To-day’ Series, Our Need for God (Rich & Cowan ; 
| 3s. 6d. net). ‘I have written this book,’ he says in 
'_an introduction, ‘ under a strong sense of urgency,’ 
and he dares to say of it what an ancient prophet 
said with perhaps no greater claim, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’ The general plan of the book is to show how 
God explains, directs, and fortifies life. But in 
the course of his earnest and thoughtful discourse he 
 contrives to say a good deal that is both true and 
necessary about our present ‘ discontents.’ It is 
characteristic of the author that in answer to the 
| question: how can we cultivate a real religious 
| life, he says: (x) Try to pray ; (2) Link up with the 
_ Church ; (3) Find a Cause. 


| Mr. H. S. Shelton has published an unusual type 
of book. The Credibility of the Christian Faith 
_ (Simpkin Marshall ; 8s. 6d. net) is neither a defence 
_ of the Roman Church, nor a defence of the Pro- 
_ testant Broad Church, nor a defence of agnosticism 
in matters of religion. But all three are regarded 
_ as reasonable and possible positions. In particular, 
the Roman Catholic position is commended for its 
sanity and practicalness. He himself professes, 
however, to be a detached thinker and commits 
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himself to no standpoint. The son of a Methodist 
minister, he is greatly interested in religion. A 
schoolmaster, he tends to lay down the law, even to 
theologians. A man widely read, he has given us 
an interesting and informative book. But one 
wonders whether a detached thinker, who does not: 
claim for himself any vital religious experience, 
should command a hearing when he ventures to: 
pronounce upon theological questions. We must ad& 
that we sympathize with his central plea that, 
whatever our attitude to the Christian religion, 
whatever our views concerning its true nature, we 
should seek to be able to give a sound rational 
defence of the faith that is in us. 


For a number of years the S.P.C.K. has been doing 
valuable service in the production of small text- 
books for the use of school children and other be- 
ginners in Biblical studies. To the list of publica- 
tions falling into this category the Society has now 
added two more. One is a little text-book of Jewish 
History from 200 B.c. to A.D. 70—Later Judaism, 
by Winifred Lumb, M.A., S.Th. (1s. net), the other, 
an edition of the Hebrew text of Psalms with notes 
and vocabulary—The Psalms, Book IV.: Hebrew 
Text, by Professor W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Litt.D. 
(4s. net)—continuing a series which has already 
been found of the highest value. The two books 
are very different from one another. Miss Lumb 
has given a very brief outline sketch of her period, 
and we get the impression that she has tried to 
compress too much material into the space avail- 
able. Occasionally we find persons suddenly intro- 
duced without previous warning, and the subjects 
for essays at the end of each chapter, admirable 
in themselves, would often need a good deal more 
information than that offered in Miss Lumb’s 
text. Her knowledge, however, is quite up to date, 
and this is a good textbook. Dr. Oesterley’s book, 
on the other hand, has a limited objective, which 
he is enabled to attain completely. It is being 
steadily recognized in many quarters that the 
Old Testament can be understood properly only 
through the Hebrew text, and not the least of 
the contributions made by the S.P.C.K. to the re- 
vival of religion is to be found in the series of which 
this volume forms the fourth number. There 
is probably no man in the English-speaking world 
better qualified than Dr. Oesterley to write on the 
Psalter. Here we have, not only careful and accurate 
philological work, but also, from time to time 
valuable exegetical comments, the whole based on 
a wide and deep knowledge of all that has been done 
in modern times to elucidate one of the most 
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difficult books in the Bible. A welcome feature is 
the reverent freedom with which the text is handled, 
and the volume should be indispensable, not only 
to students in College, but also to clergy and 
ministers who need to use the Psalter in their pulpit 
work. 


The Rev. A. G. Hebert, M.A., of the Society of the 
Sacred Mission, Kelham, has edited, and himself 
written, one of the essays in a book of essays pub- 
lished under the title The Parish Communion 
(S.P.C.K. ; 7s. 6d. net). The authors are ‘ Catholics 
of the Church of England,’ and the volume is not 
so much a plea for the Parish Eucharist at 9 a.m. or 
thereabouts as an exposition of a conception of the 
nature of the Church, which appears to compel the 
adoption of the Parish Eucharist. The crucial 
point is that the Parish Communion, as it is en- 
visaged by Mr. Hebert and his collaborators, pre- 
supposes the observance of the Fast before Com- 
munion. The essays, which cover a wide range of 
subjects, are both theological and practical, and 
are marked by the learning and piety which one 
has come to expect in writers of this party. 


One wonders at times if this generation is not 
altogether too absorbed in itself, in the analysis of 
its own feelings and problems, in its reactions to 
truth and religion. However, there it is, and it must 
be dealt with. An excellent little book on the 
subject has appeared under the title of This Genera- 
tion and its Spiritual Needs, by the» Rev. L. J. 
Baggott (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). It is character- 
ized by an acute analysis of the spiritual needs of 
the world to-day and an admirable presentation of 
the Christian faith as fitted to meet that need. It 
is written with great wisdom and spiritual insight, 
and should prove helpful to many, especially among 
the young. 


Messrs. Stockwell continue to add to their 
‘ People’s Pulpit.’ It will be remembered that this 
is a series of half-crown volumes, each of which 
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contains about a dozen sermons. It may be said’ 
that the level of the volumes is generally high, and 
that there is considerable variety in them. The: 
latest are To Every Man’s Conscience, by the Rey. 
E. M. Dodd, and Our Heritage and Our Opporteniae 
by the Rev. J. H. Mackenzie. 


Ai 


i 

Christian Freedom in the Modern World, by Mr, 
J. E. Lesslie Newbigin (S.C.M. Press; 2s. 6d. net), | 
is a title suggestive of the present clash between | 
Church and State, but that is not the subject of the | 
book. It deals with the relation of moral law and _ 
freedom, and seeks to show, as Luther did, that 
the Christian man is the freest in the world while 
yet he is more completely bound in duty than all — 
others. The writer deals, perhaps at undue length, 
with the views of Professor Macmurray, who has | 
criticised the bondage of moral law and claimed | 
that all action should be spontaneous and free. It) 
is admitted that there is something in Professor 
Macmurray’s criticism, but it is shown that the — 
true solution of his difficulty is to be found in the — 
gospel, especially as preached by St. Paul, according — 
to which the moral law is established while duty — 
becomes evangelical obedience, a spontaneous re- 
sponse to the impulse of love. 


The name of C. F. Andrews is known and loved — 
throughout Christendom as a spiritual teacher of — 
prafound insight and freshness of mind. His latest 
book on Christ and Prayer (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net) 
‘represents the outcome of many quiet talks and — 
retreats, combined with personal interviews, in 
different parts of the world.’ It consists of studies 
and comments on the words of Jesus about prayer 
as they are recorded in the Gospels. Vividness is — 
given to the treatment by illustrations drawn from — 
many sources, and especially by revelations of the — 
writer’s own experiences of the prayer life. Some — 
valuable notes are added on the practice of prayer, 7 
and the devotional reading of the Bible. The whole 
makes a most admirable guide in this supremely — 
important department of the Christian life. 


Recent Biblical AreBacology. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG. 


In Dr. Nelson Glueck’s latest exploration of Moab 
and Edom, he has succeeded in making an examina- 
tion of over a hundred new sites. He has found that 
the eastern boundary of Moab in the Iron Age was 


marked by a long line of fortresses, situated in 
sight of each other on the top of a long range of 
hills (making it possible to signal from one to the 
other), as well as by similar border fortresses along 


} 
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|| the southern frontier. Like the Edomite kingdom, 
_ which had much the same system of defence, the 
_|Moabite one must have been strongly guarded 
i against attack. Dr. Glueck would identify the port 
) of Ezion-geber (which Solomon used for his com- 
merce) with the modern Tell el-Kheleifi. The 
mound is a comparatively small one (38 by 20 
metres), rising not more than four metres above 
_ the ground, and is located only about one-third of a 
mile from the actual seashore of the Gulf of Akabah. 
Hitherto Ezion-geber has generally been placed at 
_ “Ain el-Ghadydn, a valley with brackish water some 
' fifteen miles north of the present Gulf, on the 
‘supposition that the extensive mud-flats which 
now exist at the end of the Gulf were once covered 
by the sea. According to Glueck, however, these 
_sabkheh areas do not represent sea-beds, but are 
caused by water rising to the surface and creating 
‘swampy conditions (even in summer), and the tongue 
of the Gulf hardly extended in Israelite times 
/farther north than at present, certainly not as far 
north as Ghadyan. The fact that Tell el-Kheletfi is 
several hundred yards from the seashore does not, 
" he thinks, invalidate the identification, as the town 
‘may have been built there because of the 
huge waves that come rolling inland whenever 
strong gales arise (it was probably such a gale 
that dashed Jehoshaphat’s fleet to pieces on the 
_ rocks), 

Dr. Glueck’s examination of Edomite and 
Moabite sites has led him to conclude that there 
_was no settled population in these regions from the 
eighteenth to the thirteenth centuries B.c., on the 
ground that none of the pottery found can be 
placed within this period; and as the Biblical 
account in Nu 20 of the Israelite march to Canaan 
speaks of an Edomite king and his refusal to allow 
the Israelites to pass through his land, thus pre- 
supposing an organized settled monarchy there at 
the time, he concludes that the Exodus cannot have 
taken place before the thirteenth century. It must 
be remembered, however, that according to another 
/ version in the Pentateuch, the Israelites marched 
straight through the Edomite territory (Nu 
33°. 4.) and evidently under pleasant and 
brotherly conditions (Dt 24-8 237: 8). The different 
“narratives, which may be due to variant traditions, 
leave us in some doubt as to the relations between 
the Israelites and the Edomites at that early time, 
/and consequently they can have no bearing upon 
| the date of the Exodus, which, moreover, has. already 
| been abundantly proved on independent grounds 
from the destruction of Jericho (sometime between 
1400 and 1383 B.c., thus making the Exodus about 
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1445 B.c.). It is difficult to see how Dr. Glueck’s 
report accords with the mention of Edom in the 
Ras Shamra Tablets as an organized kingdom 
apparently throughout the second millennium (the 
Tablets may be dated c. 1400 B.c.). The narrative 
of Kereth, for instance, refers to it as Edom Rabbim 
(or Rabbéth), ‘Great Edom,’ and this king, like 
Moses, was forbidden on religious ground to fight 
against it (cf. Dt 2% 5 237). Some reason, too, 
other than that of the advent of the Hyksos (which 
Dr. Glueck suggests) is needed to account for the 
sudden disappearance of a flourishing civilization 
for the long period of five hundred years, along with 
the abandonment of all the cities and villages. It is 
well to remember that, though Dr. Glueck’s con- 
clusions may yet turn out to be correct, his examina- 
tion of the various sites has been exclusively a 
surface one, and such superficial observation of tells 
and ruins elsewhere suggests extreme caution in 
coming to conclusions. Pottery has a frequent 
habit of disappearing from the surface over wide 
areas, owing to certain definable causes. In regard 
to the date of the Exodus, it is noteworthy that 
René Dussaud, in his recent Découvertes de Ras 
Shamra (p. 100), draws attention to the significant 
fact that, in the Biblical narrative of the Danite 
migration northward to Lake Huleh, no mention 
is made of the Philistines, from which he concludes 
that the event occurred before these immigrants 
had installed themselves on the coast, and that 
consequently it is impossible to accept the late date 
of the Exodus (¢. 1225 B.Cc.). 

It is known that the turquoise and copper mines 
of the Sinai Peninsula drew Egyptian expeditions 
to that inhospitable land during many centuries. 
But there was constant hostility there between 
Egyptians and Semites until the XIIth dynasty 
(c. 2000 B.C.), when the Semites began voluntarily to 
accompany the expeditions. The names of workers 
in the mines at this ancient epoch, together with the 
topographical names, so far as these appear in the 
contemporary Egyptian texts and inscriptions, have 
recently been carefully examined and transliterated 
by Jaroslav Cerny. Among the personal names, 
the following Biblical ones have been found: Levi, 
Josiah, Appaim (cf. 1 Ch 23°), Abi-Bedad (cf. Bedad, 
Gn 36%), and the Kenites (who were on very 
friendly terms with the Israelites, and were also 
worshippers of Yahweh). Among the Biblical 
place-names are Shechem (cf. Gn 3318), and Ham, 
which is probably Egypt (cf. Ps 785! 1053 2? 106”). 
These correspondences between the Egyptian texts 
of the early second millennium and the Old Testa- 
ment show that, at this remote period, the Hebrew 
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population extended into the extreme south of 
Palestine. This is in accordance with the patri- 
archal history, which describes Abraham’s entry into 
Canaan (from Haran) with his Hebrew followers 
about 2090 B.c., and their extension into the 
southern Negeb regions (cf. Gn 12° 201 24%). No 
doubt many of them found employment in the 
mines of Edom and Sinai long before Jacob and his 
family went down into Egypt (c. 1875 B.c.). 

Schaeffer, in his latest report of discoveries at Ras 
Shamra, refers to a jeweller’s scales and weights, 
found hidden beneath the floor of his shop. They 
consist of two circular trays in bronze, perforated 
with four holes for suspension, as well as a complete 
set of weights from a quarter of a shekel to a mina. 
The interesting point is that the weights reveal a 
system based on a talent of 3000 shekels, similar 
to that used among the Israelites at the time of 
Moses (cf. Ex 38%f-), instead of 3600 as in the 
Sumero-Babylonian currency—a fact which accords 
with commercial accounts discovered at the: site 
and referred to in one of our previous articles 
(August 1934). Among the documents unearthed 
in the Babylonian script there is a will, duly sealed 
in the presence of witnesses, by which the testator 
leaves all his estate to his wife and servants. The 
two sons are enjoined to honour their mother, and 
are prohibited from contesting the will. The docu- 
ment goes to show that the rights of inheritance 
were more favourable to the widow under the laws 
of Ugarit than in many countries at the present 
day, and that the social position of women was of a 
high order among these ancient Canaanites. This 
is amply corroborated by the discovery of a letter 
which the brother-in-law of the king wrote to, his 
mother, while he was away on a distant mission, and 
in which he refers to her in the most deferential and 
affectionate terms. Correspondences are still being 
noted between the Ras Shamra texts and the Old 
Testament. The Divine messenger Latpon, for 
instance, in going into mourning for the disappear- 
ance of Baal, is represented as saying, ‘I shall go 
down to the earth (ard b’ars),’ an expression which 
reminds us of Jacob’s exclamation on the supposed 
death of Joseph, ‘I shall go down to Sheol’ (éréd 
shedla, Gn 37*°), and which thus appears to be of 
very ancient origin. 

In a new poem from Ras Shamra recently pub- 
lished by Virolleaud, consisting of a Phcenician 
hymn to the goddess Nikal (Sumerian Ningal), we 
find numerous correspondences with the marriage 
customs of the Israelites. The poem tells of the 
request of the moon, Yerah (=Terah, cf. the Biblical 
names Yubal and Tubal) for Nikal’s hand in mar- 
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riage. Yerah, it appears, asks Harhab, the king of] 
summer, to act as his mediator with Nikal’s father,) 
Baal. The suit is successful and the formalities 
of marriage are completed. Hymns in praise of the 
bride, the Deaageore. Harhab, and the daughters 4 


as prologue and epilogue. The important point 4 
Biblical interpretation is that we have mention of| 
the Hebrew $zllahim, ‘ a father’s wedding-gift to his | 
daughter’ (asin K 918; cf. Mic 144), and the méhar,) 
‘the sum which the fiancé pays to his future father-} 
in-law’ (i.e. the marriage price). There are Ac 
cadian terms also, such as mulugu, ‘ the property| 
belonging to the bride, of which the husband had 
the usufruct. The Hebrew expressions reveal a) 
remarkable resemblance between the ancient 
Canaanite marriage customs and those of the) 
Israelites. The same verb is used in the poem to! 

signify payment of the méhar as in the Hebrew of, 
Ex 2215 (A.V. 2216). In the former we read (line 19), 
‘Thou wilt obtain her by paying the méhar to her 
father,’ and in the latter, ‘He shall surely take 
her to wife by paying the mdhar for her’ (cf. also 
Gn 34”, Dt 2279, 15 18%). It is evident that this Ras 
Shamra text is important for the history of the 
marriage institution in Canaan. For one thing, it 
goes to prove the existence of the mdhar in Canaan 
in pre-Israelite times, and thus confirms the high 
antiquity of the legend in Gn 20, where we find 
Abimelech giving Abraham, as the supposed brother 
of Sarah, a thousand shekels of silver for having 
taken her as wife. Abimelech’s action on the matter, 
indeed, was so correct that Abraham besought God 
to remove the chastisement otherwise incurred. 
Further, it is clear that nowhere in ancient Semitic 
literature, not even in the Biblical records, do we 
find so complete a description of the marriage 
customs, and so full a terminology. Not only are 
the various presents referred to, but there is 
description of the bride’s family weighing the silv 
and gold in balances (manm, Hebrew mésanaim). 
‘ Her father setteth the stand of the balances, ie 
mother the tray, her brother (the weights), h 
sisters attend to the weighing.’ This family ingen 
in the matter recalls incidents like those in Gn 
24°8- 55, where the whole of the bride’s immediat 
relatives participate. An interesting fact, apa 
from the poem as a marriage-song, is that we re 
(line 7), ‘ Behold, a virgin shall bear a son,’ and als 
(line 5, a little imperfect, but restored by scholars 
‘She shall bear a benefactor,’ statements whic 
seem almost Messianic and remind us of Is 7\4 
‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son 
(cf. Is 9°). 
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__ We know that there were two sites in Ephraim 
called Beth-horon (the Upper and the Lower), and 


the name has hitherto been taken to mean ‘ The 


place of a hole or hollow (#6r),’ from a wady between 
the two. Buta discovery made in Egypt, confirmed 


| by one in Pheenicia, and another at Delos (a Greek 
island in the ASgean), goes to show that Horon was 
a god in the Canaanite pantheon. The Egyptian 


find has been made by Montet and Bucher at Tanis 


| Biblical Zoan) in the Delta, where a beautiful 
_ granite group (now in the Cairo Museum) has been 
unearthed, representing a falcon-god Horon (not 


the Egyptian Horus) protecting Rameses u. The 
Pheenician discovery is in the Ras Shamra poems, 
where we read of a god who had been specially 


| charged to avenge injury done to Kereth, king of the 


Sidonians, and who is called ‘ Horon of Jabneh’ 
(a town of Palestine, situated west of Jerusalem 


and not far from Beth-horon). The third discovery 


comes from the lines of a dedication (published by 
Plassart) inside an ancient temple at Delos. The in- 
scription, dating, it is believed, from the second 
century B.c., refers to a god ‘ Hordnas of Jamnea’ 
(evidently Jabneh, cf. the Books of Maccabees). 
‘It is clear, therefore, that Horon was an Arabo- 


| Palestinian deity, and it is not improbable that 
_ Sheerah, daughter of Ephraim, who is stated to have 
built the two Beth-horons (1 Ch 74 R.V.), was one of 


his worshippers. 
Some remarkable discoveries have recently been 


made by Mr. Mallowan at Chagar Bazar, a large tell, 
seventy-two feet high, in the north-east corner of 


Syria, twenty-five miles south-west of Nisibin. 
This huge mound contains the remains of fifteen 


superimposed cities, of which the top five are his- 
toric and the remainder prehistoric. 
_ painted pottery, Sumerian weapons and jewellery, 
_ granaries with enormous quantities of carbonized 


Beautiful 


barley, an excellent sandstone mould for casting 


_ copper daggers and chisels, a clay docket with a 
_ Sumerian inscription (third millennium), and many 
| other interesting objects have come to light. In 
_ the graves of about 1400 B.c. have been found 
| numerous short copper tubes shaped like a cornet 
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(about an inch and a half long), and closed at the 
narrower end. They have several small holes per- 
forated in the sides, and as they have been found at 
the bottom of clay jars, their purpose is clear. A 
long narrow reed tube was inserted in the open end, 
like the modern straws for drinking, and the per- 
foration acting as a filter prevented the drinker 
imbibing lees or other impurities from the jar. A 
complete equipment of such an outfit has been 
found represented on a stele at Tell el-Amarna, and 
examples of such tubes have also been unearthed in 
Palestine. The Israelites seem to have taken special 
precautions against the lees of wine. They either 
used the purifying method just mentioned, or 
(when the lees had become deposited) poured off 
the clear supernatant liquid into another vessel 
(Jer 48"). Drinking the lees is used allegorically in 
the Old Testament to denote the bitter penal conse- 
quences of sin (cf. Ps 758). 

Great discoveries are anticipated as the result of 
the present campaign by the Wellcome Research 
Expedition at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) in southern 
Palestine. The excavation is being continued of the 
pre-Exilic stratum in the interior of the town, and of 
the great chasm which the engineers in Moses’ day 
are believed to have sunk through the solid rock to 
store up water for the citizens. At Megiddo, Mr. 
Gordon Loud resumed excavations this last winter, 
and has brought to light remarkable finds, notably 
a palace built and rebuilt by the kings of the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. The splen- 
dour and spaciousness of this royal dwelling, and 
the objects discovered within it, testify to the wealth 
and importance of the city during the period of the 
Egyptian Empire. At a site near Afule, Emek 
Jezreel, an archeological expedition under Dr. E. 
L. Sukenik, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
has found remains of brick houses and pottery of 
about 1500 B.c.’ The bricks are of a round pattern, 
and were discovered about two metres below the 
surface of the ground. Stone and flint implements 
and bronze relics were unearthed in the vicinity of 
the houses. Finds of a still earlier period are antici- 
pated in the lower strata. 
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The Beatitude of the Bopal and Open=minded. 


By Proressor JAMES Morratt, D.D., D.Litr., NEw York. 4 


Happy indeed are those who have never had 
occasion to doubt the Lord. There are numbers 
of people in the Church who could honestly say, if 
you questioned them, that they are not conscious of 
having felt any temptation to be upset by scepticism 
or sharply disappointed with the ways of God. 
The fact is, they live quiet, faithful lives, unaffected 
by any surge of contemporary uncertainty about 
the principles or the practice of their religion ; if 
they happen to hear of these disturbing waves, it 
is with a genuinely puzzled sense of wonder and 
pity, such as an inland peasant might feel on hearing 
of a typhoon. Such people have not been called to 
pass through experiences which seriously threatened 
to shake their simple faith. Any religious concern 
in their case is due to doubt of themselves, not of 
God. If they are visited by uneasiness, it is over 
the question of their personal faithfulness. Instead 
of wishing to have the ways of God justified to them 
(an idea which would scarcely occur to their minds, 
even in facing tragic pain or loss), they have search- 
ings of heart about the measure and the quality 
of their devotion to the Lord, and are rather disposed 
to ask themselves if their ways can be justified to 
Him. But this questioning spirit, in the more 
serious and thoughtful, rises from the strength of 
their belief, not from any apprehension that their 
belief is being undermined by some outside shift of 
opinion. It is a humble self-examination which is 
one pulse of vitality. Blessed indeed is the man 
who thus finds nothing in the circumstances of his 
Christian inheritance to upset the soul or to destroy 
the nerve of loyalty to the Lord. 

Our beatitude does not refer to this type of 
Christian. When Jesus said, ‘ Blessed is he, who- 
soever shall not be offended in me’ (Mt 118, Lk 723), 
it was shaken faith, not simple faith, that He had 
in mind. We have no precise idiom in English to 
serve as an equivalent for the word rendered by 
‘offended.’ To be offended is, in our common 
usage, to feel annoyed or hurt by something or 
some one. We are offended ‘by’ a person, not 
‘in’ him, and as a rule the dislike does not go 
very far or very deep, even though people may 
talk of being mortally offended. But, on the lips 
of Jesus and His early followers, to be ‘ offended ’ 
meant something serious and really mortal; it 
was to be tripped up or to let oneself be upset in 
such a way that confidence was shaken, if not 
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shattered. To be ‘offended’ in Him was to be 
shocked or scandalized by something in Him, till | 
trust in His mission and message either waned or 
was abandoned. -The ‘ offended’ person is staggered, ii 
so taken aback that he loses his footing. This is |, 
the setting of the sentence : ‘ Blessed is he who is | 
repelled by nothing in me.’ 4 

No one can be repelled who has not been first | 
attracted. It is only the loyal who are tempted | 
to doubt the wisdom of a leader and to withdraw | 
or qualify their allegiance. While some loyal | | 
Christians are blessed with a faith and with circum- | | 
stances which never give rise to such a sharp tempta- _ 
tidh, others know only too well the strain put upon |} 
simple faith by developments or by lack of | 


ments in the religious sphere. It may be suggested | 
to them, for instance, that the living Lord to whom 
they pledged their word in earlier days is not equal 
to the actual situation in the present, or it may 
seem as though He were either unable or unwilling e | 
to fulfil legitimate expectations created by the very 
faith which He Himself inspired. They ing tal 
a wonderful result, but it is disconcerting to find — 
that it is either slow in being realized or not out 
ciently prominent, the reason being that they © 
identify the gospel with some particular issue. t 
If such suspicions or objections are allowed to — 
settle on the mind, they may upset religious faith 
altogether. A man may be driven back disappointed, 
disillusioned, from the Jesus Christ who once 
meant everything to him. Now, faith has its 
phases. Doubts of this kind may be growing pains. 
Loyalty puts a strain upon mental as well as upon 
moral courage, and Jesus never resented any such 
passing mood of uncertainty, which may well be 
due to a genuine, though an ill-instructed, zeal for 
the good cause. What He does warn His followers 
against, is permitting these impatient doubts of the 
aims and methods of Christianity to overthrow 
loyalty to Himself, as they will surely do if by 
brooding over them a man, to all intents and pur- 
poses, begins to assume that he knows better than 
the Lord. ‘ Blessed is the man who is repelled by 
nothing in me,’ but who, in spite of appearances and 
inner questionings, still sees no hope for the future 
except in siding with his Master. 

The saying is a flower on the soil of a strange 
interview. John the baptizer was in the dungeons 
of Machaerus and also in Doubting Castle. When 


: 
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news of Jesus came to him, with glowing accounts 
/of the Lord’s mission, he was excited and yet 
uncertain. Was this really the way to bring about 
_the restoration of the people? John could not feel 
_ quite satisfied. The new development ran counter 
to some of his cherished hopes. No fasting, no 
heading of the nation with dramatic messianic 
authority, no direct action, no agitation, no public 
challenge thrown down to the age in the name of 
God! Only preaching the gospel and ministering 
to human needs! It was all so unlike what the 
revivalist prophet had imagined, so different from 
the ancestral hopes of a divine messiah, so un- 


demonstrative, such a side-issue, that John began 


to waver in his convictions; almost in spite of 
himself, he seems to have been conscious of per- 


plexity over this unconventional. appeal to the 


nothing in me.’ 
_ John, who is responsible to God for the gospel, and 
_ the argument for the gospel is its action. 


provinces. So wistfully or impatiently he dis- 
patched some of his personal adherents to elicit 


from Jesus a straightforward answer to the question, 
“Art thou the Coming One, or are we to look out 
| for some one else?’ 
was this : 
and see ; blind are receiving their sight, lame are 
walking, lepers are being cleansed, deaf folk are 


The answer they received 
“Go and tell John the things you hear 


hearing, the dead are being raised, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them.’ In the wake of 
this object-lesson and its significance came the 
beatitude, ‘ And blessed is he who is repelled by 
It is He and no one else, not even 


The sentence is a grave reminder that Christian 
loyalty in every age must be prepared to meet the 


_ living Lord with an open mind. Not with the open 


-mind which is quite ready to treat Him as one of 


the rare spirits of the world and to classify Him 


neatly with other leaders of the human soul. This 
is liberalism outside the Christian allegiance ; 
whatever it may come to, it is as yet devoid of 
the Christian presupposition. The open-mindedness 
required by Jesus Christ is directed towards His 
own revelation of God. It is not an alternative 
to Christian convictions, but a warning against the 
damage that may be done to these inside the ranks 


_by the narrowing tendency of inherited traditions 


and preconceived opinions. To suppose for one 


moment that there can be any other hope for the 


world than our Lord is to be untrue to Him, and 
those who entertain such an idea are warned, in 
this stringent beatitude, that they are in danger 
of departing from the living God, no matter how 


_ they may adorn their view with fine phrases about 
_ breadth of mind. 
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The loyalty of Christians is exposed to a variety 
of trials, moral and mental. One common reason 
for giving up faith in Christ is undoubtedly the 
misbehaviour of some who bear His name. It is 
possible to be repelled from Christianity by the 
sight of Christians doing one thing and saying 
another, combining orthodox opinions with in- 
difference to truth, justice, and kindliness, yoking 
godliness to what cannot be described as anything 
but inhumanity. Jesus knew this, but He does 
not speak of it here. He is thinking of another 
trial to loyalty which many people bring upon 
themselves by failing to see and believe that He 
fulfils His eternal purpose in many ways, some of 
them far beyond our preconceived ideas. There 
is nothing for it but to attend to Him, opening the 
mind to His surprising developments in our day 
and generation, even although these may take us 
aback. ‘Say what you will,’ Pascal told his age, 
‘there is something astounding in the Christian 
religion.’ And astounding not simply to outsiders 
but to those inside Christendom. The revelations 
of His Spirit which are hailed as a grateful proof 
of His perennial power are at the same time 
challenges to the loyalty of His followers, testing 
their receptiveness. Are they prepared to follow 
the new lead, at the cost of prejudices? It is a 
crucial issue. Loyalty to Him is larger than 
loyalty to our ideas of Him, though good people 
occasionally fail to realize that. It may even be 
that some loyalists have to trust Him without 
quite understanding Him for the moment. Yet 
that is one supreme proof of devotion, for surely 
any deeper apprehension of His purpose comes 
through nothing except personal allegiance to His 
will, so far as that is already known. The Lord is 
often served well by the puzzled head with the 
steadfast heart, by a faith which is indeed shaken 
but so far from being upset is strengthened by the 
ordeal. 


You see, the oft shaking of the cedar tree 
Fastens it more at root. 


It is quite possible that the loyal at times may be 
sure of little else than this, that they are safer and 
wiser to follow His lead than to leave Him. 
Anyhow, the point of our beatitude is that we 
ought to be brave enough and broad enough to 
welcome signs of His leadership, no matter how 
these may run counter to our tastes or compel us 
to revise our expectations. We are to be measured 
by His standards, after all, not He by ours. The 
Cross does strike across a number of sub-Christian 
ideas and assumptions dear to every age, even 
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within Christendom. Some enthusiasts want the 
gospel or the Church to do little else than further 
some urgent cause of their own:in social or political 
reform. Others are averse to any such connexion, 
for higher and for lower motives. In every age 
those who have something in common with Jesus 
Christ may find themselves brought sharply up 
against inferences from His gospel which disturb 
the mind and even unsettle some accepted opinions 
about His religion. For various reasons it is possible 
that loyalists may be repelled by that gospel, if 
they will not consider patiently, fully, and humbly 
its facts and forces. Bishop Butler once reminded 
people that ‘it is as easy to close the eyes of the 
mind as those of the body, and nothing closes 
them like prejudice. Jesus the Lord lives for us 
in a faith which has the spiritual gospel at its very 
heart, so simple and so far-reaching, so concerned 
for the broken, the weak, and the handicapped, 
and so forward with the message of messages for 
sinful and suffering alike. Some are repelled by 
any spiritual concern for sin, as though that meant 
a diversion from the central issue of human suffer- 
ing. Others are repelled by methods which embrace 
anything except sin, as if the gospel should practi- 
cally confine itself to this problem of problems. 


—_ 
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Then again, others, individuals no less than nations, | 
may turn away from such a hope in any form, social } 
or spiritual, as inadequate to their confident plans | 
for the future ; or, short of that, they may ignore | 
Christianity by closing their eyes as far as possible 
to any side of it which does not happen to suit | 
their special interests or propaganda. In the 
latter case, all that can be said is that they lose : | 
the blessadies! of entering into the full sweep of | 
the Lord’s saying purpose, if they do not in the end 
lose touch with Him altogether. In the former | i 
event, the loyalists know that to turn from His | 
light is to surrender to the dark spirits of the day; | 
but they themselves hold on, seeing in Jesus Christ | 
what the true Church has always seen in Him, 
and reassured by this beatitude that no real hope | 
or happiness lies outside His revelation. They are 
loyal enough to have one question closed. On no | 
account will they reopen the question of His divine | 
authority to speak and act for God on earth. But, | 


i 
| 
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because of that, they school themselves to ‘hear | 
and see’ Him dealing with mankind ; they will do | 
their best to respond to His demand for @ mins 
which is so true to Himself that it lays life open to 
any new application or interpretation of His gospel | 
in its commands as well as in its comforts. ; j | 


Aobn M'Beod Campbell and Be Atonement. 


By THE REVEREND J. M. Granam, M.A., CLYDEBANK. 


In 1831 John M‘Leod Campbell at the age of 
thirty-one was deposed by the General Assembly 
from his charge at Rhu, Dumbartonshire, by 119 
votes against 6. Campbell’s father was a com- 
missioner to the Assembly, and in presenting a 


petition in favour of his son from the parishioners - 


of Rhu, he said : 


‘You have heard him this day in his own 
defence, and he has told you that he just 
teaches that “ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life” ; and with regard to Uni- 
versal Pardon he has told you that he just 
means by it that sinners may come to God 
through Jesus Christ as to a reconciled Father. 

. And with regard to Assurance, what 
he says is no more than this—that a sceptic 


is the spirit in which M‘Leod Campbell faced his 


< 
is no Christian, that doubting God is not — 
believing Him. ... And I can say that I 
never heard any preacher more earnestly and / 
more powerfully recommending holiness of — 
heart and life. ... . Moderator, I am not — 
afraid for my son: though his brethren cast — 
him out, the Master whom he serves will not _ 
forsake him ; and while I live I will never be 
ashamed to be the father of so holy and 
blameless a son.’ 


The spectacle of the Church of Scotland depriving 
herself of her greatest theologian is not a pleasant 
one. But this episode, the father defending the — 
son, bridging with his fine trust the gulf that is apt — 
to separate the generations in these matters, must 
be one of the happiest in the long and not too happy 
history of theological disputation. Equally fine 
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‘condemnation. He had apparently no rancour in 
‘him. He formed no new sect, kept almost com- 
pletely aloof from the coarse business of controversy, 
breathed no word of defiance. He had his own 
congregation in Glasgow till 1859. When he 
‘retired, he advised them to go back to the Church 
of Scotland, and they were received warmly by 
Norman M‘Leod at the Barony. 

In his own lifetime he had his reward. He had 
‘the friendship of men like F. D. Maurice, Thomas 
Chalmers, and Norman M‘Leod. He saw the theo- 
logical climate of Scotland become much more 
favourable to doctrines like those for which he had 
_been deposed. A younger generation of ministers 
looked to him for guidance in an age when the 
_acids of modernity had already begun to corrode 
the traditional props of faith. The age immedi- 
| ately following was the age of Darwin : the age also 
_ of Tennyson’s “honest doubt. A rigid orthodoxy 
_ based on the seventeenth-century Confession was 
| | powerless to deal with the new illuminating theories 
i of science, and the temper they produced. 

While this is true, it is also true that the Church 
suffered a serious loss by the deposition of Camp- 
' bell. His views of the Atonement have never 
_ become dominant in her teaching. His influence 

has remained indirect. The cause of this may be 
\ not entirely his deposition. The prolixity and 
complication of his writing style make his great 
book on The Nature of the Atonement a tiresome 
task for many readers. It may be that such 
accidents are important. Undoubtedly the vitality 
of Luther’s writing and the clarity of Calvin’s were 
great assets to the Reformation. But it is possible 
that the greatest deterrent to. the wider influence 
of M‘Leod Campbell has been, and remains, the 
revolutionary nature of his thinking. Many are 
afraid to make the Atonement the subject of simple 
_Tesolute thinking. Powerful inhibitions surround 
| ia subject. 

The immediate conflict leading to Campbell’s 
deposition has been decided long ago in his favour. 
Alt concerned the question of the extent of the 
Atonement. M‘Leod Campbell was deposed be- 
cause he taught ‘ Universal Atonement’ and ‘ that 
Assurance is of the Essence of Faith and necessary 
to Salvation.’ This contradicted the Confession of 
Faith in its doctrine of Election. It is worth while 
to consider this narrower issue, even if it is a dead 
one. Because starting from this question M‘Leod 
~ Campbell was led to the more fundamental question 
of the mature of the Atonement. Perhaps we shall 
see that if we agree with Campbell on the question of 
the extent of the Atonement we must go further 
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and agree with him regarding its nature. If it is 
right to say that his theory must be described as 
a ‘moral influence’ theory, then the Church as a 
whole has as yet come only a part of the way with 
him in his argument. 

The twin sources of the doctrine of Election are 
the doctrines of Original Sin and of the Sovereign 
Grace of God. By the fall of Adam man ‘ became 
dead in sin, and wholly defiled in every faculty and 
part of soul and body’ and ‘ utterly disabled, in- 
disposed, and made opposite to all good and wholly 
inclined to all evil.’ In this condition man cannot 
possibly satisfy God’s demand for righteousness. 
Apart from some means provided by God for his 
escape and salvation, man’s inevitable destiny is 
death and eternal punishment. But God was 
pleased to provide such a way of escape and salva- 
tion. Jesus Christ, His Son, He appointed to_ 
undergo the punishment due to men. God’s justice 
satisfied by this means, the way was opened for _ 
pardon. The natural inference that pardon is free 
and automatic must be avoided; for then the 
intervention of God would have the absurd effect 
of setting men free to sin without fear of con- 
sequences. The gift of salvation is therefore 
conditional upon faith. But here is another danger 
—the danger that faith be regarded as a human 
achievement, a work of merit winning the right to 
Christ’s salvation. Faith itself is a gift of God. 
Those who have saving faith have it because God, 
by the operation of His Holy Spirit, has bestowed 
it by His free grace. It is a mere matter of fact 
that not all men have this faith. To those who 
have it not, it must be God has denied it : 


* All those whom God has predestinated unto 
life, and those only, He is pleased in His 
appointed and accepted time, effectually to 
call, by His word and Spirit, out of that state 
of sin and death in which they are by nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ. . 
Others, not elected, although they may be 
called by the Ministry of the Word, and may 
have some common operations of the Spirit, 
yet they never truly come unto Christ, and 
cannot be saved.’ 


Such seems to have been the line of argument 
by the which the doctrine of Election was estab- 
lished and commonly supported. It is difficult 
to be patient now with its abstract rationality and 
moral artificiality. M‘Leod Campbell’s difficulty 
began in his parish work when people asked him 
about Assurance. 

How could a man be quite assured that God 
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had elected him, in particular, to salvation? The 
Confession plunged many a sensitive soul into a 
nightmare of fears by saying both that ‘ the certainty 
of salvation is no bare conjecture... but an 
infallible assurance of faith’ and that ‘this in- 
fallible assurance doth not so belong to the essence 
of faith, but that a true believer may wait long 
and conflict with many difficulties before he be 
partaker of it.’ A man might be one of the elect, 
and yet exposed to a torture of uncertainty regard- 
ing his election. 

This unhappy predicament seemed to the sensi- 
tive mind of M‘Leod Campbell to conflict with the 
conviction of God’s love, and his earnest con- 
sideration of the subject soon convinced him that 
it conflicted also with the nature of faith itself. 

To him the matter appeared simple. A man 
could only be sure of God’s love for himself in 
particular if he were assured of God’s love for all 
men. This assurance we have through Christ. 
That is what is obviously meant by the gospel in 
the New Testament. To believe in Christ is to 
have immediate assurance of God’s love for yourself. 

‘I was gradually taught to see that so long as 
the individual is uncertain of being the subject of 
love to his God, and is still without any sure hold of 
his personal safety in the prospect of eternity, it is 
in vain to attempt to induce him to serve God 
under the power of any purer motive than the 
desire to win God’s love for Himself, and to secure 
his own happiness. . . . Thus I was gradually led 
to entertain the doctrine commonly called by the 
words “‘ Assurance of Faith,” having first seen 
that the want of it precluded singleness of heart 
and eye in the service of God, and then having 
found in studying the Epistles to the first Christian 
Churches, that its existence, in those addressed, 
was in them taken for granted, and in every practical 
exhortation was pre-supposed. I accordingly began 
to urge on my own people, that in order to their 
being free to serve God—in order to their being in 
a condition to act purely under the influence of love 
to Him and delight in what He is, their first step in 
religion would require to be, resting assured of His 
love to them in Christ, as individuals. . . . This 
led directly to the closer consideration of the extent 
of the Atonement, and the circumstances in which 
mankind had been placed by the shedding of the 
blood of Christ; and it soon appeared to me 
manifest that unless Christ had died for all, and 
unless the Gospel announced Him as the gift of 
God to every human being, so that there remained 
nothing to be done to give the individual a title 
‘to rejoice in Christ as his own Saviour, there was 
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no foundation in the record of God for the assurance | 
that I demanded, and which I saw to be essential to 
true holiness. The next step, therefore, was my 
teaching, as the subject-matter of the Gospel, 
universal atonement and pardon through the blood | 

of Christ.’ | 

It will be seen that the real opposition of Camp- | 
bell to the Calvinists was not the obvious opposition. | 
They did obviously disagree as to the extent of the | 
Atonement: they did “obviously disagree on the | 
question of Assurance. The libel went no further | 
than to establish this disagreement upon which | 
Campbell’s deposition automatically followed. But | 
the more fundamental disagreement concerned the — 
nature of the Atonement. For the Calvinist the 
Atonement had to do primarily with God’s justice, 
the demand upon men was for righteousness. And — 
the Calvinist is working largely in the region of | 
abstract theory. For Campbell the Atonement | 
has to do with God’s love, going out to men in — 
Christ, and winning their love from which will 
follow a willing and obedient righteousness. He 
is working in the region of the concrete human — 
situation—the motives that actually produce 
righteousness in man, righteousness which is not 
the bare fulfilment of the Law, but the sponta 
expression of love. 

Neither the Calvinists nor Campbell at this 
stage (1831) saw the wide divergence in their 
views of the Atonement. The Calvinists could 
not see beyond the dogmatic framework of the 
Confession, and they saw immediately that within 
that framework an atonement of limited extent, — 
and their doctrine of assurance, were logical 
necessities. A man who, like Campbell, came — 
claiming to accept the Confession, while he denied 
these essential parts of its rational unity, could only 
be considered perverse and irresponsible, or, as 
many of them preferred to say, pernicious. When — 
Campbell came to draw out the implications of — 
his teaching in The Nature of the Atonement he 
made no attempt to find support for his teaching in - 
the Confession. He went straight to Scripture: he ~ 
opposed the Calvinist teaching of Owen, Edwards, 
and others in the most explicit way: the only - 
authority he quoted was Martin Luther. 

M‘Leod Campbell asks us, in considering the 
Atonement, ‘to take it to the light of the Incar- | 
nation.’ Students of the history of dogma tell 
us that in the Eastern Churches this is the char- 
acteristic approach. But in these Churches the” 
Incarnation is understood mystically and meta-— 
physically. The object of Christ’s becoming man 
was to impart His divinity (divine substance) _ 
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our humanity. The Eastern Christians adored the 
God-man by whom 
a higher gift than grace, 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s presence, and His very self 
And essence all-divine. 

This is not the approach of M‘Leod Campbell. 
He conceived the Incarnation ethically. At least 
his emphasis is ethical. Christ in His Incarnation 
reveals, and brings to bear upon human life, the 
name and character of God. God’s highest name 
is love. Christ brings to man the love of God— 
brings it in His life; supremely in the expression 
of that life upon the Cross. 

God made men to be His sons. The true re- 
lationship of God to man is that of Father to son. 
The sin of man, and the tragedy of human life, is 
that he has refused, and continues to refuse, that 
relationship. He has refused to share God’s 
purposes, gone his own way, made. himself an 
orphan. Salvation is the restoration of the true 
relationship. To know himself as God’s Son, and to 
rejoice in God as his Father is the best, the true 
condition of man: this is the experience of eternal 
life. Faith is the trust of a son in a Father whose 
character of love he has come to know. 

The basis of the conception of the Atonement 

“in the light of the Incarnation’ is a fact known 
to us within the limits of human life—the fact 
that love awakens love. Not inevitably: men 
may be unresponsive to the most devoted love. 
But if the positive stimulation’ of the noblest 
goodness and the most perfect love fail, nothing 
else will avail. Punishment in itself may restrain 
evil ; it gives no positive impulse to good. If 
God could demonstrate His devoted love for men, 
‘the most powerful motive to goodness in man that is 
‘conceivable would be supplied. The central thing 
in the Christian religion is the faith that in Christ 
God has demonstrated this love unmistakably. In 

the whole moral world the supreme fact is Jesus 

Christ’s goodness and love, shown in their com- 
ence in His Crucifixion, powerful beyond every- 
‘thing else to awaken such love and goodness in 

en. 
aes remained shackled by a legal con- 
Beotion of the relationship of God to man. 
Righteousness in the Confession, in Owen, in 
Edwards, remained legal righteousness. The differ- 
ence between Calvinism and Judaism is that 
alvinism had given up the hope of man fulfilling 
the Law. The gospel was the message of the way 
‘that God had provided for its fulfilment. A new 
legalism was substituted for the old. Man could 
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not become righteous, he could only be accounted 
righteous ; and he could be accounted righteous 
only in the sense that the pains and penalties of 
his unrighteousness could be remitted. They 
could be remitted to man, without moral laxity 
on the part of God only if they were borne by 
some one else. Herein lay the necessity for Christ’s 
sufferings. God’s love is certainly shown in the 
giving of His Son. But it is very much in the 
background: in the foreground is the fact that 
penal satisfaction has been made. 

The concepts with which such theories operate 
are so stark and formal, the legal fictions to which 
they have recourse are so palpable, the connexion 
with the ethical content of Christianity is so remote, 
the nearness to the very errors in Judaism which 
Christ condemned is so obvious, that it is almost 
impossible to believe that men with the love of 
Christ in their hearts remained satisfied so long 
with this approach. 

The best we can say about such a view of the 
Atonement is that it takes the demand of God for 
righteousness with grim seriousness. The worst 
we must say is that this is the sort of righteousness 
that sometimes crucifies love. In one place M‘Leod 
Campbell points out, however, that men are fre- + 
quently better than their theories. These men, 
he rejoiced to know, continued to love men whom 
God, according to their own theory, hated and 
condemned to everlasting torment. 

Campbell exposed the deficiencies of this ap- 
proach to the Atonement with great thoroughness. 
His first criticism was that it dealt only with the 
retrospective aspect of Atonement. Assume that, 
by the sufferings of Christ, God finds Himself 
free to forgive man his past offences, and remit the 
just penalties attaching to them. The problem 
remains, how is man to be made righteous, effec- 
tively, actively righteous, a fellow-worker with God? 
Since God is righteous and loves righteousness, His 
purpose is that men should share that love, become 
righteous like Him, ‘perfect, as the Father in 
Heaven is perfect.’ There is no real answer to this 
problem in the Calvinism of the Confession. In the 
Confession there is a bare statement that (following 
upon or accompanying justification or perhaps 
preceding it), men are ‘ regenerated’: ‘ they have 
a new heart and spirit created in them, and are 
further sanctified really and personally (7.e. not by 
imputation) by Christ’s word and Spirit dwelling 
in them.’ But this is mere miracle, an arbitrary 
act of God. It has no luminous connexion with 
the means by which men are justified. On Camp- 
bell’s view of the Atonement, the drawing of God’s 
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love in Christ, by which men have been brought to 
respond with filial love to Him, by awakening love 
in them towards God, has given them a real motive 
to righteousness. Men serve God in righteousness 
because they have been brought to love Him. 

How does M‘Leod Campbell deal with the 
retrospective side of Atonement? Here for many 
is the crucial test of his theory. 

He begins with the conviction that retributive 
punishment is not enough to meet the situation of 
man. No real ethical objective is attained by 
allocating a certain amount of pain to a pro- 
portionate magnitude of sin. Quantitative calcula- 
tions of this kind are out of place. The real ethical 
object in relation to past offences is to bring men 
to realize the enormity of sin, to hate the evil of 
sin, and to repent of it. The very act of repent- 
ance involves the strong impulse to free from sin 
and to embrace righteousness. Justification and 
sanctification are two moments of the same process. 
Retrospective and prospective Atonement are 
two sides of the one work of God in a man’s heart. 

This view gives no penal significance to the 
sufferings of Christ. Campbell finds the clue to 
the meaning of Christ’s suffering, strangely enough, 
in the writings of Calvinist Jonathan Edwards. 
Edwards had come to recognize that the distinctive 
agony of Christ was an agony of the Spirit. It was 
not the tearing, lacerating nails that hurt Christ so 
much as the hate of men, their lust of cruelty, the 
sinful impulses, deep seated and dreadful in their 
energy, that drove the nails in.~* Edwards saw 


this as a fact, without fully recognizing its signifi- © 


cance. He did not see that such sufferings, possible 
only to one perfectly holy and loving, could, not 
from their very nature be penal. To Campbell the 
sufferings were the self-sacrifice of love. They were 
at once the evidence to men of the utter complete- 
ness of Christ’s goodness, and of their own abysmal 
wickedness. In the episode of the Cross, Christ’s 
love becomes most evident and compelling, men’s 
sin appears stark and undisguised. If anything 
in heaven or earth could move men to repentance, 
it is this awful spectacle of love suffering through 
sin. If this spectacle should ot} move men to 
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repentance, nothing in earth or heaven coule| 
possibly avail to do so. 

To some incidental features of Campbell’s eran 
book objection might readily be taken. Some 
critics have accused him of substituting the im 
putation of Christ’s perfect repentance for sin, for] 
the Calvinist imputation of Christ’s righicosnae 
It is pointed out that repentance can be no more 
vicarious than punishment. Undoubtedly Camp: 
bell does speak.at some length of Christ offering 
to God on our behalf a perfect repentance. And 
this must be regarded as ethically inadmissible. / 
this point, it seems he has not completely emanci- 
pated himself from older ways of thought. To a 
modern reader his use of the Bible as equally 
authoritative in all its parts is another superfiag 
difficulty. 

But there emerges one central truth, continually 
reinforced—the great work of Christ was the 
bringing of men to know, face to face, a God o 
love, and to rest their hopes upon, and find thei 
inspiration in, that love. 

We cannot do better than close with some of his 
own words : \: 


‘These sufferings of Christ were the perfecting 
of the Son’s witnessing for the Father, bal 
the perfected manifestation of the life of love as 
sonship towards God and brotherhood towards 
man.’ 


And again : 


‘He who in coming to this world had 
“Lo I come to do Thy will, O God,’—who 
could, as to the fulfilment of this purpose, 
say to the Father, “I have glorified Thee 
on earth. I have declared Thy name, and 
will declare it,” is seen here at the close of 
His course, as one holding fast the beginning 
of His confidence, and in this last trying time, 
and while subjected to the hour and power 
of darkness, sustained by the simple faith of 
that original fatherliness of the Father’s heart, 
which He had come forth to reveal, and TO 
REVEAL BY TRUSTING IT,’ 
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| Wirginifus Puerisque. 
“Dull as Ditchwater !’ 


. 

| 

: 

: By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
. LISBON. 

: ‘Oh that men would praise the Lord . . . for his 
|. ian works ! ’—Ps 1078. 


Evervsopy hates dullness. We like people and 


places to be interesting, and the worst thing we can 
say of any of them is that he, or it, is dull. When 
we have said it we don’t stop there, but usually add, 
jas . - (something) ’*—just to indicate how dull. 
I find that ‘ dull’ is connected with an old word 
“meaning ‘ to lead astray,’ and that ‘ dull’ itself 
‘originally meant ‘foolish’; and how foolish we 
jare, and how far astray when we call any one or 
‘anything dull is often revealed by the thing we 
choose to define dullness. 
In The Merchant of Venice Lorenzo says, ‘ dull as 
|night.’ But is night dull? Night! that brings a 
‘million stars into sight! That shows Saturn with 
| his rings, red Mars, The Milky Way, and The 
| Pleiades, ‘ like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver 
{braid >! That shows us the moon, once worshipped 
‘as a goddess, crescent like a golden skiff among the 
clouds, or in full-orbed glory! Night, that poets 
‘have sung, that brings rest to the weary, and 
sleep to the sorrowful! Dull! If any man calls 
night dull, the dullness is in himself. 
A poet singing the praises of the sea speaks of 
the ‘ dull, tame shore’! Children don’t find the 
sands dull. They can be there all day and never 
| eRe Artists and photographers don’t find waves 
d crags dull. Golfers don’t find seaside links dull. 
he treasures of the shore are exhaustless—the 
beauty of shells, the marvels of rock and pool. 
*The dull, tame shore, indeed! Be the shore sand 
‘or cliff, the one thing it is not is dull. 
- Most common of all sayings is ‘ dull as ditch- 
water.’ We have all said it, and never realized what 
2 foolish thing we were saying. Ditchwater, if you 
stop to look at it and into it, is marvellous. On its 
surface long-legged skaters skim to and fro amaz- 
ingly. In its depths water-beetles dive and swoop 
ike submarines. Weird, jointed things with horrible 
nippers play the pirate. With luck you may see the 
bell of a diving spider, and watch him stocking 
its silken walls with silver air-bubbles, or see a 
dragon-fly larva climb out of the water up a reed, 
split down the back, and out of it come a dragon-fly 
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Study. 


which soon spreads its iridescent wings and flashes 
away like a stray bit of rainbow. Even a drop of 
ditchwater is a tiny universe. Hans Andersen tells 
of a philosopher, Kribble-Krabble by name, who 
let a friend look through his microscope. He was 
hugely amused at what he saw. ‘It is very dull,’ 
he said. ‘ Yes,’ said Kribble-Krabble, but ‘ what 
do you think it is?’ ‘It is easy to guess,’ said the 
other, ‘it is either Paris, or some large town—they 
are all alike. It isa capital, of course.’ ‘It is ditch- 
water, said Kribble-Krabble. I think Kribble- 
Krabble was just Hans Andersen, who found 
interest where others found only dullness, and 
wrote delightfully about flour and buck-wheat and 
wild irises, and snails under a burdock leaf. 

Take care what you call dull lest you be only 
writing yourself down as dull and foolish and blind: 
for dullness is not in people or places or things so 
often as it is in ourselves. Burns didn’t find an 
Ayrshire cottage and a ploughman’s toil dull: he 
found matter for great poetry there. People talk 
of dull London suburbs, but Browning wrote his 
poems in Clapham. Barrie found something to 
write about in dull little Kirriemuir. Charlotte 
Bronté wrote her books in a country parsonage in a 
humdrum Yorkshire village. John Galt made a 
famous book, The Annals of a Parish, out of a little 
corner in Ayrshire where you would say nothing 
ever happened. Jane Austen wrote her best books 
in Chawton, which certainly sounds dull, and is 
so insignificant that I cannot find it in atlas or 
gazetteer. 

But more than all this. Jesus lived for thirty 
years in a little Galilean village. Jerusalem sneered 
at Galilee, and the other Galilean villages sneered at 
Nazareth, and said that nothing good could come out 
of it. I’ve no doubt plenty people thought Nazareth 
dull, but I’m certain Jesus never did. He found 
there the stuff of His parables—farmers ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, mothers patching children’s 
clothes, children playing their games, labourers 
being hired, housewives baking, the fuss over a 
lost sixpence, fishermen at their nets, mending, 
fishing, lamps, seeds, marriages, festivals, funerals, 
all the common happenings of a little place. 
Nothing, nobody, was dull to Jesus. Why ? 

He loved this world of men and everybody in it. 
Look through eyes that are intelligent, and even 
ditchwater isn’t dull. Look through a lens and even 
a drop of ditchwater is as vast and interesting as 
London. Look through the eyes of love and you'll 
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find something worth finding in everybody. Learn 
from Jesus to look with His eyes and you’ll find God 
everywhere and good in every one. Above all, 
you'll never make the awful mistake of thinking 
holiness humdrum and goodness as ‘ dull as ditch- 
water.’ 


Called by his Name. 


By THE REVEREND R. F. CaLper, B.A., B.D., 
GLascow. 


“We are called by thy name.’—Jer 14°. 


Many of you may have heard of the name of that 
great thinker and writer, Thomas Carlyle. He 
married a very clever lady called Jane Welsh, and 
she has told us an interesting story of her childhood 
which I want to tell you. 

When she was nine years old she fell in love with 
the Romans. She was at this early age already 
reading Latin books, and she thought that the 
Romans of which they told were great and heroic 
people. ‘ Would I prevent myself,’ she wrote after- 
wards ‘from doing a selfish or cowardly thing, I 


didn’t say to myself, “ You mustn’t; if you do, 
God will punish you ” : nor yet, ‘“‘ If you do, you will 
be whipt”: but I said to myself simply and 


grandly, “A Roman wouldn’t have done it!” 
That was sufficient under ordinary temptations.’ 

Once too, she tells us, when in her early childhood 
an angry gander hissed at her, instead of running 
away, she bravely seized the gander by the neck 
and turned him right about. All that day she went 
about with her head high, saying to herself, ‘A 
Roman would have done so.’ 

Some years ago a German ship with over five 
hundred people on board was sinking, swamped 
by heavy seas, off the north-west coast of Spain. 
Wild and high rose the clamour of the terrified 
passengers, some of whom leaped into the raging 
waters before help could be brought. 

In the midst of this awful scene one man at least 
was calm, practical, and helpful. Quietly he set 
himself to help and soothe the women and children, 
and many lives were saved by his great courage. 
His name was William Jubb, a Yorkshire man of 
Barnsley, the only Englishman on the ship. When 
asked about it afterwards when the rescue ships had 
come, he said, ‘ I made sure I was going down, and 
I said to myself, ‘‘ I will be an Englishman.” ’ 

Do you see why I told you these two stories to- 
gether? Here are two people, a little girl and a 
grown man, who had both taken to themselves a 
great name—those of Rome and England—and 
felt that they just had to live up to them. Jane 
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Welsh was ashamed to do anything which would le 
the Romans down, and William Jubb rememberei 
that he was an Englishman and lived up to it. 

You and I have all taken to ourselves names. W. 
have our family name. It may be a very plain am 
simple one, but we do not want to bring shame to it 
We wouldn’ t like any one to say because of some 
thing we have done, ‘ So that’s the kind of peopl 
they are!’ if 

We have taken our country’s name. Many hay 
been saved from doing foolish and shameful thing 
by remembering that they belonged to a countr 
whose name was honoured all over the world, b 
reminding themselves that there were things that. 
Scot or an Englishman would not do. 

We Christian people have taken a special name t 
ourselves—the name of Jesus Christ, of which we ar 
very proud indeed. Like little Jane Welsh when w 
are tempted to do a selfish or cowardly thing, w 
say to ourselves, ‘ Jesus wouldn’t have done it 
Like William Jubb when things are hard for us, w 
say, ‘I will be a Christian.’ We could not let th 
good name of Jesus down, could we? For that i 
just what we do when we ‘forget that we are calle 
by His name. 

When William Blake wrote his lovely spring poer 
to the lamb, you remember how proudly he put i 
these lines : 


I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are calléd by His name. 


Let us all be proud of that great name and do wha 
Jesus would do. 


Tbe CGristian Year. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Church as Restorer. 


‘I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heave 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninet 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance.’— 
Lk 157. 


There is reason to believe that on this occasio 
Jesus had just dined with Zaccheus, a leadin 
official among the publicans, and therefore dislike 
by the Jews. So He explained to these offende 
Pharisees why He liked to be with people who wer 
often ostracized by the social or religious leader 
of the day. He told them those parables which w 
know as ‘ The Lost Sheep,’ ‘The Lost Coin, an 
‘ The Prodigal Son,’ the outstanding truth of whic 
was God’s love and concern for every individue 
however far afield he might be. 
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| God’s Concern for the Individual—aAs a rule, a 
crowd has much greater effect than any one person. 
There is some mysterious and emotional power in a 
mighty concourse of human personalities that en- 
lables it to sway our feelings this way and that. We 
easily mourn with a mourning multitude, and we 
‘easily rejoice with a joyous multitude. We are not 
surprised to read in the Book of Revelation that 
‘the angels fell upon their faces and worshipped God 
‘when a multitude which no man could number of 
all nations and kindreds, and people and tongues 
sang together, ‘ Salvation to our God which sitteth 
‘upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ But here 
‘in these parables it is the restoration of one that 
makes joy in the presence of the angels of God. And 
| this is in full accord with all that we know of the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ. It would 
/not be accurate to say that He was interested only 
in individuals. He attracted large numbers and 
_ preached to them; He had compassion on a multitude 
and fed them ; He spoke of His religion as a great 
| movement and described it as a Kingdom. All this 
must be borne in mind if we would estimate aright 
our Lord’s attitude towards the respective claims of 
the personal and corporate aspects of human life. 
But it should be remembered too, that even in a 
| multitude He never lost sight of the individual. 
| One illustration must suffice. As He walked to the 
house of Jairus, the people thronged around Him, 
_and suddenly He asked, ‘Who touched me?’ 
The disciples deemed it a foolish question seeing 
that the crowd was jostling against Him. But He 
_ was insistent: ‘Some one has touched me.’ And 
then came that poor woman in whose soul a move- 
- ment had taken place which drew power out of Him. 
That mattered to Him infinitely more than the 
_ mere presence of a curious mob. So He has taught 
| us that the thing of primary concern is-our personal 
_ relationship to God. 
_ It is a wholesome practice to test the Church to- 
day by the example of Jesus Christ in this respect. 
_ Where do we stand with regard to it? In the last 
century the Church was chiefly concerned with the 
_ personal aspect of religion, and did little to promote 
what is known as the social conscience. Then a re- 
_ action set in at the outset of this century, and the 
War naturally gave it a great impetus, with the 
| result that we are now at the other extreme from 
that which obtained some fifty years ago. In 
almost all ecclesiastical assemblies to-day there is 
- much talk about ‘ the group spirit,’ ‘ international 
relationships,’ ‘ the world call,’ ‘ mass movements,’ 
social amelioration,’ ‘ industrial peace.’ Not one 
word would we utter in disparagement of all this. 
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Christianity has a social and national as well as 
an individual application. But the temptation to 
neglect the personal aspect of our religion is great, 
for many of us find it more attractive and easier to 
set the world right in theory—in a book, or on a 
platform, or in a pulpit—than to bring ourselves 
and others individually into the right relationship 
with God and our fellow-men. And there is this 
further consideration. Not only can there be no 
real progress apart from individual improvement, 
but every soul is infinitely precious in the sight of 
God, and therefore for its own sake is worth all the 
trouble we can bestow upon it. 

Restoration of the Wayward.—The parable of ‘ The 
Lost Sheep’ teaches us that our Lord is concerned, 
not least, for the one that is astray on the desolate 
hills. We are all sinners, frequently offending God 
and our fellow-men. But the sinner in this parable 
is a particular type. He has wandered far afield and 
is outside the fellowship, without shelter, protection, 
or support. And God pities him, seeks him, and 
cannot rest until He restores him, penitent and 
pardoned, to his natural home. It is an obvious 
inference that the Church ought to be doing to-day 
what the shepherd did in this beautiful story. And 
for practical purposes we are the Church, and God is 
counting upon us to do these things. He has no lips 
but our lips, no hands but our hands, no feet but our 
feet, to do His work in this world. 

We have to minister, of course, to the ninety-and- 
nine, otherwise there would be no worthy fellowship 
to which to restore the wayward. But that is not 
enough. We are not sufficiently zealous for the 
salvation of those millions who even in Christian 
England are living without any conscious allegiance 
to God: some it may be through honest misunder- 
standing of the true meaning of Christianity, others 
through impatience with its moral discipline, and 
many through lack of adequate opportunity. 
Whatever the reason, Jesus Christ has made it 
abundantly clear that we ought to be concerned 
about them and that the Church is under solemn 
obligation to seek and restore them. 

We are tremendously interested in, and occupied 
with, the trappings of religion—its machinery and 
external conditions, and it is little wonder that 
many who have at heart the central truths of the 
gospel and the primary mission of the Church are 
growing weary of the limelight that is perpetually 
thrown upon administrative reforms and liturgical 
revision and similar questions of financial and legal 
and semi-political import. We are so absorbed in 
the design and structure of the enclosure in which 
the ninety-and-nine are fenced round—about which 
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Jesus said so little—that we hardly notice the fact— 
about which Jesus said so much—that one of the 
flock is missing. 

We deal too much with things, too little with 
men ; too much with policies, too little with souls. 
Yet it is for these imperishable personalities that 
heaven is concerned. 

Joy in Heaven.—Joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth! It sounds too wonderful to be 
true. And yet it must be true, for He who said it 
was none other than He who came down from 
heaven. From all eternity He had lived with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, and whilst He was here 
on earth it is clear that He was never far from that 
spirit-world. How often and how naturally He 
spoke of His Father in heaven and of the angels that 
attend Him. And it is He who tells us that there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. It 
is a sobering and moving thought—that the hosts of 
heaven, and may we not add our loved ones whom 
we have lost awhile, are watching us with interest 
and concern. And it is because they are filled with 
the Spirit of God that they thus care for us. Ulti- 
mately it is God who cares about us; and He re- 
joices because He is our Father, the Father of every 
man, woman, and child in the universe. Every soul 
is infinitely precious in His sight, and He is longing 
to see us restore the wanderers to their natural home 
—the Church and the sanctuary. Among all our 
activities we never do anything to equal in value 
this particular service—unmistakably implied in 
our Lord’s own statement: ‘ Likewise joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety-and-nine just persons which need no 
repentance.’ 1 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
An Inventory of the Christian’s Possessions. 


By THE REVEREND Harry Q. MacgureEn, M.A., 
LonpDon. 


‘ All things are yours.’—1 Co 3”, 


The passage from which this text is taken 
says, ‘ All belong to you—Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
the world, life, death, the present and the future— 
all belong to you; and you belong to Christ, and 
Christ to God.’ 

‘ All things are yours; all belong to you.’ To 
whom can the Apostle be writing ? Certainly not to 
wealthy people. There were such people at Corinth, 
which was the leading commercial city of Greece 
and the richest, but singularly few of these had found 

1R. E. Roberts, The Hope of the World, 73. 
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their way into the Christian society. No, it was nob 
to those whom the world deems wealthy that he 
wrote ‘all things are yours.’ Indeed, there are| 
many so-called wealthy people of whom such words| 
would be quite untrue, for to be rich and increased) 
in goods does not imply possession in the real| 
sense. A man may have a large library of books in 
elegant bindings, yet not possess them as a humble 
student possesses his few treasured tomes in paper 
covers. And-so it may be with artistic treasures 
and other things*to have is not necessarily to) 
possess. What strikes one often is how pathetic- 
ally poor the rich can be, and, on the other hand, 
how rich the so-called poor freqaeaeie are. ‘I know, 
thy poverty, but thou art rich.’ On the death of 
Dr. William C. Burns, the English Presbyterians’ 
first missionary to China, nearly all his worldly 
possessions were sent home in a single trunk. They 
consisted of ‘ a few sheets of Chinese printed matter, 
a Chinese and an English Bible, an old writing-case, 
one or two small books, a Chinese lantern, a single 
Chinese dress, and the blue flag of the Gospel boat.’ 
‘ Surely,’ whispered one who stood by when the 
trunk was opened, ‘surely he must have been 
very poor.’ That was a judgment based on what he 
had; but a missionary in China, when asked if 
he knew William Burns, replied, ‘ All China knows 
him ; he is the holiest man alive.’ Could a man of 
whom that was said be reckoned poor by any one 
with understanding ? 


Praise ye Jehovah, Source of all our blessing ; 
Before His gifts earth’s richest boons wax dim; 

Resting in Him, His peace and joy possessing, 
All things are ours for we have all in Him. 


That wise old commentator, Matthew Henry, says 
that we have in this text ‘an inventory of the 
Church’s possessions, the spiritual riches of the true 
believer; all are yours—ministers of all ranks 
ordinary and extraordinary. Nay, the world itself 
is yours.’ 

The Christian life, properly understood, is one of 
interest and delight, for Christians alone can see and 
use and enjoy to the full all that belongs to this 
world and human life. Theirs is ‘ abundant life, 
not a life narrow and circumscribed. Even the world 
of external Nature has a deeper meaning for them 
than for others because it is God’s world and they 
are His children. 


Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, | 
Flowers with deeper beauties shine, 
Since I know, as now I know, 
I am His, and He is mine. 
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| ‘The beautiful, wherever it is, is ours, said 
Clement of Alexandria, ‘because it came from 
God.’ And worlds of science and of art are ours, 
too ; parts of the heritage of the ‘ all things ’ which 
belong to us, since we are His. 

| To enumerate even the main items included in 
the Christian inheritance would be an immense 
task. Here, however, are four items which St. 
Augustine singled out : 


A whole Christ for my salvation ; 

| A whole Bible for my staff ; 

A whole Church for my fellowship ; 
And the whole world for my parish. 


“All things are ours’—and this first and greatest, 
‘a whole Christ for our salvation.’ Yet how many 
people rest content with a partial Christ! Dr. 
Gillie has told of a man of letters who, on. being 
‘confronted with a saying of our Lord’s, replied, 
‘Did Christ say that? but there are so many 
\Christs!’ The reply given was, ‘ Are there ? May 


is?’ And Dr. Gillie comments, ‘ People know Christ 
in some aspects ; they resent or refuse to recognize 
other aspects, under one pretext or another ’ ; 
‘and there,’ he says, ‘is one of the weaknesses of 
_ present-day religion.’ 

All that is in Christ is for me, for my salvation 
in the fullest sense of that term. His death—how 
_ much that means to the Christian! ‘ He loved me 
and gave himself for me,’ wrote the Apostle Paul, 
and followers of the Lord in these days feel that they 
can re-echo the words. But the same Apostle also 
_ wrote, ‘If, when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life’ 
(Ro 5?°), which must mean that His life, as well as 
‘His death, is of infinite worth to us, by way, for 
example, of the assurance it gives of the constant 
understanding of the Father in all our mingled 
_ experience, and of the pattern which it affords us 
for our guidance in everyday life. I have a whole 
Christ for my salvation. 

St. Augustine also declares that the Christian has 
a whole Bible for his staff. That is worth recalling 
in these days when some people belittle the Old 
Testament as if it were of small profit. Of course, 
one cannot regard every part of Scripture as of 
equal worth. The supreme revelation is in Jesus 
Christ, and the Gospels which record His life and 
death and teaching are surely to be prized and 
studied and loved the most ; yet that does not mean 
that we should despise the earlier portions of the 
record of the revelation which had its culmination 


it not be rather that we do not know how big He. 
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in Him. How, indeed, should we estimate the glory 
of the noontide if we knew not the dimness of the 
dawn? In the Scriptures we have the record of 
God’s progressive revelation to mankind. And this 
whole Bible which is ours is not to be regarded as 
a treasury of curious lore, nor merely as a com- 
pendium of inspired history and poetry, but as a 
staffi—a help; it has a practical value, and, were 
we wiser, we should use it more. 

Further, we have ‘ a whole Church for our fellow- 
ship’ Many Christian people fail to give the 
Church-idea an adequate value in their thinking, 
though others over-stress it. Christendom with its 
many divisions, the result of deplorable cleavages 
in the past, which patience and a larger measure of 
charity might often have averted, is a sad spectacle, 
yet sometimes separations have arisen through 
needed emphasis being laid on some aspect of truth 
which might otherwise have been lost sight of. 
All that any division of the Church has contended for 
that is of genuine worth is part of our glorious 
heritage. I am heir, that is to say, not merely to 
that portion of truth which my own branch of the 
Church has treasured, but to all the truth which the 
whole Church has in its keeping. To the great 
united Church for which we long and hope and work 
and pray each severed branch will bring its peculiar 
treasures—and not merely the historic churches of 
our own country, but those new churches which are 
arising in different lands among peoples whose out- 
look and methods are often very different from ours. 

One of the great services of the Church is that it 
should deepen our sense of comradeship in our 
Christian warfare. In war-time when people of 
many different antecedents and classes mixed to- 
gether in barracks and trenches, such a sensé of 
comradeship was felt to be a good thing, enabling 
men to face danger with whistle and song. Does 
the Church always give its members this sense of 
oneness in a common cause? Is it not true that 
sometimes other bonds count for more—that people 
feel more drawn to one another by reason of being, 
for example, Freemasons or Rotarians or Good 
Templars, than by reason of their common member- 
ship in the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ? It 
is worth considering whether we are doing our 
utmost to make the Church a real fellowship. 

The last item in St. Augustine’s four-fold enumer- 
ation is ‘ the whole world for my parish.’ At first 
sight this seems an item of a different character 
from the others. They indicated colossal benefits 
belonging to the Christian; this one has to do 
rather with his tremendous task. But, on reflection, 
we shall recognize that this also is a benefit, for it is 
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really good to have a work that calls forth all our 
powers—in that way life is enlarged and made 
glorious. The words ‘The world is my parish’ 
are inscribed on Wesley’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey, but we see that the Bishop of Hippo antici- 
pated him in the use of them ; however, all who set 
so large an aim before them approve themselves 
as great souls. Life displays its quality more in 
ideals than in achievement, and achievement is 
largely determined by aim. With such a Lord as is 
ours, and aided by such a comradeship and such a 
staff, how wonderful our lives should be, how wide- 
spread and tremendous their influence. 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Into the Deep. 
‘ Launch out into the deep.’—Lk 54. 


The ideal life, in Christ’s eyes, is the dedicated, 
committed life, that leaves the shore with its 
comfort and security, and makes a bold venture 
into the unknown, relying only on God. 

1. This is the happiest way of living. It is 
not for nothing that our greatest English poet 
joins these two things together, ‘ shallows’ and 
‘miseries.’ The timid, shore-loving life pays for 
its small comforts by missing altogether the greater 
joys that lie farther out for braver souls to taste. 
It is those who go down to the sea in ships that 
come upon the works of the Lord. You must 
‘take the wind in your face’ if you would find 
fullness of life. 

True of life in all aspects, this is supremely true 
of religion. There are people who have only 
religion enough to make themselves and others 
miserable. If our religion is not the joy and 
strength we feel it ought to be, let us make sure 
that we are not just dabbling along the shore, 
trying to reconcile two opposite ideals of life, and 
hoping to reach spiritual results by purely material 
means. Itis a possible cause of unhappiness. The 
cure lies in committing oneself definitely, whole- 
heartedly and bravely, to God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. To find real happiness the disciple must 
launch out into that deep. Then the rewards are 
great. As one of the early voyagers to New 
England wrote: ‘Those that love their own 
chimney-corner and dare not fare beyond their owne 
towne’s end shall never have the honour to see the 
wonderful workes of God.’ Only those who dare 
believe that to-morrow holds something nobler 
than any experience of yesterday ever widen the 
boundaries of to-day. 
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2. Again, this is the successful way of living. 
Not only a richer joy in life, but a truer success is | 
to be found by those who bravely venture out in, 
faith. It is so, as most of us recognize, in daily | 
life. Who are the men who succeed in business ? |) 


on no enterprise till they see their safe percentage | 
at the far end. C4 

It almost seems as if God had organized this | 
visible world so that it responds in a marvellous | | 
fashion to the man who believes even in himself. | 
Moral philosophers are always telling us that we‘ 
have it in us all to do almost anything that we | 
want to, if we would only take the ability for 
granted, and begin. And certainly the men who. 
do things, before whom the obstacles simply melt | 
away, are the men who, with zest and courage, 
fling themselves out upon their task, completely | 
confident in themselves. Faith, courage, a certain 
flavour of gallantry and daring, that is the magic 
virtue before which the world’s treasure-stores fly - 
open. 

And the Bible leaves us in no doubt that heaven | 
also is on the side of the man who dares. If there 
is the ring of adventure and experiment anywhere 
in the Gospels, surely we find it here. Yet caution 
is too often a mark of the average Christian. We 
would rather hug the shores and the shallows. May 
not this explain our frequent ineffectiveness ? Try 
the experiment, says Jesus again, of launching out. 
Fishermen in the rough waters around the Orkneys, 
the Shetlands, and the Hebrides tell us that the 
quality of fish caught there is far superior to the 
catches along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Stormier weather, but richer quality. We do 
better to risk the storms, Jesus said. As one 
reads the Gospels, it almost seems as if Christ could 
and would deny a man no boon he liked to ask for, 
if only he had faith enough. Only let a man 
embark bravely upon God, and there is no worthy — 
thing he seeks that he will not find. 

3. The last thing to be said about this venture- 
some way of living is just that it is the Christian 
way. The only real Christian discipleship begins 
with a ‘leap in the dark.’ Ina letter to his father, 
Ruskin once wrote these words: ‘I resolved that 
I would believe in Christ, and take Him for 
my Master in whatever I did, that assuredly to 
disbelieve the Bible was quite as difficult as to 
believe it, that there were mysteries either way, 
and that the best mystery was that which gave me 
Christ for a Master. And when I had done this, I 
felt'a peace and spirit in me I had not known before.’ 
There is the venture, the essential launching out into 


the deep, without which there is no real disciple- 
ship.t 

| Christianity is distinguished above all other 
religions by its offer of a larger life to men. The 
Master announced that this was the purpose of 
His advent. ‘I am come that they might have 
- jife, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
Other teachers have come calling to their fellows to 
abandon the hope of life and seek the negation of 
| unconsciousness. He offers a larger life: not 
merely a larger hope for the future, but a present 
participation in an ever more abundant life, grow- 
ing in its capabilities to meet the stress of this 
world, just because it lives and gains its strength 
| from the realms of the spirit. It brings new 
| visions, new joys, new powers, and a peace un- 
_ known before. 
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Individual Responsibility. 

‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may 

| see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 

| in heaven.’—Mt 51%. 

_ W. E. Beck asks the question, ‘ What are we as 

Christians in for?’ ‘What are we out for?’ 

| ‘What are we meant to be?” ‘ What are we meant 

todo?’ Our Lord leaves us in no doubt as to His 
answer to these questions. We are meant to be 

_ ‘light in the Lord.’ We are designed to be human 

_ personalities, transformed and transfigured by the 

_ power of Christ’s Spirit. Equally it is His intention 

_ that we should make the influence of our lives felt. 

_ * Heaven does with us, as we with torches do, not 

' light them for themselves.’ ‘ Rest not,’ says Walt 

Whitman, ‘till you rivet and publish yourself of 
your personalities.’ Jesus throws down to His 

disciples a similar challenge. om 

x. First of all, let the light shine because it is zts 

nature and property to shine. 

_ There is a certain inevitableness about light. 
Some one has defined influence as ‘ the effluence of 
affluence.’ Christian influence is the effluence of the 
affluence within. It is the streaming out of the light 

_ that Christ has first kindled in the soul. R. L. 

Stevenson, in his Lantern-Bearers, tells the delightful 

story of how certain boys were wont to amuse them- 

selves on dark nights by wearing each a bull’s-eye 
lantern buckled to the waist, and over it a buttoned 
topcoat. To use his own words, ‘ the essence of this 
bliss was to walk by yourself in the black night, the 
slidé shut, the topcoat buttoned, not a ray escaping, 
whether to conduct your footsteps or to make your 
1A. Alexander, By Sun and Candle-Light, 170. 
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glory public ; a mere pillar of darkness in the night, 
and all the while, deep down in the privacy of your 
fool’s heart, to know you had a bull’s-eye at your 
belt, and to exult and sing over the knowledge.’ 
That is a charming boyish prank, which we can all 
appreciate, but it is not fun but disastrous folly, 
when grave seniors refuse ‘to make their glory 
public.’ 

A changed life must become in turn a life-changer. 
That is not true to the same extent of pure theoretic 
truth. A man may bea scientist or a philosopher or 
an economist, and yet possess no pressing urge 
to make his light public. The moment, however, 
truth becomes conviction, and affects the springs of 
action, it insists on reproducing itself. 

If the light shines it produces its own fruits. An 
incident in the life of St. Francis of Assisi, quoted by 
F. W. Boreham, will help to illustrate this point. 
‘ Brother Francis said one day to one of the monks 
in the Portiumcula, ‘‘ Let us go down to the town 
and preach.” The novice, delighted at being singled 
out to be the companion of St. Francis, agreed with 
alacrity. They passed through the principal streets, 
the alleys, and byways, and made their way round 
by the suburbs, and at length returned by a cir- 
cuitous route to the monastery gate. As they 
approached the gate the young man reminded St. 
Francis of their original intention. ‘‘ You have 
forgotten, Father, that we went down to the town 
to preach.” ‘‘ Nay, my son, we have preached. We 
have preached while we were walking. We have 
been seen by many. Our behaviour was closely 
watched. It was thus we preached our morning 
sermon. It is no use, son, to walk anywhere and 
preach, unless we preach everywhere as we walk.” ’ 

2. Let your light shine because light is the only 
force that overcomes darkness. In the realm of 
physics, darkness is not a positive force. It is a 
purely negative phenomenon, implying the absence 
of light. Darkness is stationary and static, whereas 
light is radio-active, kinetic, travelling with un- 
paralleled swiftness. In the realm of moral and 
spiritual life, however, such a fortunate state of 
things does not prevail. ‘For our wrestling,’ St. 
Paul said, ‘is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in heavenly 
places.’ 

How are those antagonists to be met and over- 
come? The answer of Jesus is, ‘Let your light so 
shine.’ Paul’s suggested solution is to put on the 
complete armour of God. And in this he has the 
mind of Christ. For if we examine the separate 
pieces of his suggested armour, we discover that 
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they are but facets of the light that makes up 
Christian life and influence. ‘ The girdle of truth,’ 
‘the breastplate of righteousness,’ ‘ the sandals of 
peace,’ ‘the shield of faith, ‘the sword of the 
Spirit,’ ‘all prayer.’ Elsewhere he slumps them 
together, and calls them comprehensively the 
‘armour of light.’ 

We are often amazed at the tenacity, resourceful- 
ness, and malignancy of evil, but there is another 
mystery to which we pay less heed, yet which is a 
more challenging one still—the patient persistency, 
the unquenchable vitality, the indisputable force of 
goodness. 


The innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world. 


The ancient Persian religion regarded the moral 
life as a battlefield, in which Ormuzd, the god of 
light, contended with Ahriman, the god of darkness, 
and the battle between those two contending forces 
swayed backwards and forwards: and the issue 
was often in doubt. But in the Bible the result of 
the struggle is never regarded as conjectural. The 
victory always remains with light. John, speaking 
of Jesus in the prologue to his Gospel, said : ‘ Amid 
the darkness the Light shone, but the darkness did 
not master it’ (Moffatt). The forces of evil tried 
their uttermost to master it. At Calvary they 
massed all their serried hosts with a view to a final 
and decisive conflict, so that Mark tells us, ‘ And 
when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness 
over the whole land until the ninth hour.’ But the 
light shone steadily in the darkness, meeting rancour 
with forgiveness, violence with gentleness, falsehood 
with truth, hate with love, evil with good ; and the 
victory remained with light. God Himself took that 
gleaming light that shone in the darkness and which 
the darkness could not. master, and set it in the 
heavens to be the light of the whole world, and to 
convey to men’s hearts the assurance for evermore 
that love and goodness are at the end of the day the 
triumphing forces of life. Therefore let the light 
shine, that it may do battle and reveal its might. 
Preach and live the gospel, if you would ‘ knock 
holes in the darkness.’ 

3. Let the light shine because the light is needed. 
At least this kind of light is needed. There are to- 
day ample supplies of light in other directions. 
Scientists, ‘ those eyeless worms that loosen the soil 
for the crops of God’ have cast a new and wonderful 
light on the nature, properties, and uses of the 
physical world. Astronomers have lighted up the 
heavens, and revealed unsuspected vastnesses and 
magnitudes. Research workers have successfully 
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combated many forms of disease. And there are | 
other spheres on which new light has fallen. But in | 
that realm which matters most for human efficiency |} 
and happiness, the realm of the moral and spiritual | 
life, where men hold traffickings with themselves 

and with one another, and with God, a darkness that ~ 
can be felt still broods. We have not yet mastered 
the secret of living at ease with our tormented con- | 
sciences. We have miserably failed to live with one | | 
another in harmonious and abiding relationships. | 
And God and all He offers of His grace and life | 
are only dim and dubious surmises. | 

We are living to-day in a disturbed and dis- | 
illusioned age. ‘Let the light shine” H. G. | 
Wells offers us his scintilla of light. ‘ Before we can | 
decide how life should be organized, we must have | 
some theory of what life is for, what its purpose is, | 
what man’s nature is.’ That is certainly true. | 
To understand the nature and the purpose of life is © 
a ptimal necessity. Our claim, however, is that the — 
answer to these questions is part of the fruit of © 
Christian light. Yet obviously, something muti 
more is needed. What is needed is a practical 
demonstration of the value of Christian light, and — 
particularly of its power, in modern conditions of — 
life, to make good its claims. . 

4. Let your light shine because of its God magnify- 
ing power. In Walter Pater’s great classic of the 
soul, Marius the Epicurean, the hero of the story, — 
in his spiritual voyagings, meets with Cornelius, a 
Christian, and a soldier of the twelfth legion. The 
writer taxes his rare craft to convey some adequate 
sense of the subtle and incalculable impression 
which the character of Cornelius made on Marius. 
He tries to do justice to its elusive texture, its — 
subtle aroma of influence, the inner and hidden 
standard which seemed to control the life, the 
stern austerity, which was mixed with a certain — 
‘breeze of hopefulness, as of new morning about 
him.’ But the most significant impression, which 
held him and teased his curiosity, was ‘ that every- 
thing about him seemed to be the sign and symbol of — 
some other thing far beyond it.’ 

Such thoughts as these should give us all furiously 
to think on the grave question of the responsi- 
bility of our Christian influence. To the normal 
man faith is always socially mediated. The Bible 
is the Word of God, which tells the wonderful 
story of His grace and love to the sinful souls of 
men. But it is a written word, and it is, alas, not 
widely read. There is still the Bible of human life, 
and i¢ is not neglected. What is the message that 
our lives are conveying to men? ‘To what spiritual 
heights and far-off shining goal are we lighting up 
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the path for the dim-seeing eyes of men? We 
/ ought to be showing them God. If our lives were as 
" spiritually luminous as Christ intended them to be, 
| this is the high office they would serve. Christ lays 
| upon us now this solemn responsibility. This is His 

arresting challenge to the converted: ‘ Ye are the 

light of the world.’ ‘Let your light so shine’ that 
men may ‘ glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ * 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Ministry of Sympathy. 


By tHe REVEREND Norman V. Hopz, M.A., B.D., 
Bussy, GLAsGow. 


‘If your soul were in my soul’s stead.’—Job 164. 


_ Job, a wealthy, pious, and upright man, is sud- 
_denly stripped of all his worldly possessions by a 
series of terrible calamities. He loses his asses, 
sheep, camels, and finally his children, with de- 
vastating suddenness ; and then, to crown all, he 
himself is stricken with the hideous disease of 
leprosy. Three of his friends, on hearing of his 
terrible misfortunes, come to comfort him—by their 
way of it. Snug and secure in their heaped-up 
worldly possessions, they believe that if a man is 
honest and upright he will be rewarded with worldly 
wealth. So, reversing this, they argue that if 
a man is despoiled of his goods as Job has been 
it must be because he is a secret sinner. So the 
_ gist of what they say to Job is this, ‘Repent and 
confess, and get back to straight, honest dealings 
with God and man.’ 

This crude argument is more than Job’s flesh and 
blood can stand. For he knows that he has com- 
mitted no wrong, secret or open. He can bear his 
- misfortunes, terrible as they are. But what he 

cannot bear is his friends’ interpretation of these 

misfortunes. So he cries out in agony of spirit. 
_ ‘Tf your soul were in my soul’s stead, I could heap 

up words against you, and shake mine head at 
you.’ 
_ The crux and essence of the matter lies in this 

phrase, ‘ if your soul were in my soul’s stead.’ For 
the secret of all real sympathy—sympathy of the 
helpful, practical kind that reforms abuses and 
destroys entrenched evils—is to be found in it, in 
this divine art of changing places. 

1. This is the secret of all important social and 
moral reform—that some one has, in imagination 
if not in actual fact, put himself or herself into some 
one else’s place. 

Take the case of John Howard, the famous 
pioneer of all our prison reform. -Appointed High 

1R. Menzies, The Magnet of the Heart, 121. 
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Sheriff of Bedford County, he at once began his 
long series of tours throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, in order to investigate the conditions of 
public prisons and to inquire into the management 
and treatment of prisoners. He found the prisons 
narrow, filthy, and unhealthy; debtors and real 
hardened criminals were herded together in 
one place; the sexes were not kept separate. 
Gaolers were given no official salaries, but made an 


income through selling liquor to prisoners, thus 


increasing drunkenness and immorality. 

Chiefly as a result of Howard’s investigations 
and the evidence he brought forward, two Acts 
were passed by Parliament. One of them pro- 
vided for fixed salaries to be paid to gaolers ; and 
the other enforced greater cleanliness in prisons in 
order to do away with the dreaded gaol fever, 
which had hitherto carried off its victims by the 
hundred. 

Or take Mrs. Sidney Webb. The daughter of 
a wealthy house, she was early in life deeply touched 
by the conditions under which the women workers in 
the ‘ sweated industries’ of East London had to 
carry on and attempt to exist. So deeply was Mrs. 
Webb moved by this question that not only did 
she study the problem in official documents, but she 
even went to work as a ‘plain trouser hand’ in 
several sweating workshops. As a result of her 
experience she collected first-hand evidence to lay 
before a Royal Commission, and finally the Trade 
Boards Act was passed by Parliament, which 
fixed minimum wages for some of the sweated 
industries, and made it a criminal offence to offer 
less than the minimum, or to work for less. This 
reform was thus in large measure due to Mrs. Webb 
putting herself in the place of these sweated 
women workers. 

And as it has been in the past so it will be in the 
future. Economists like Sir William Beveridge of 
the London School of Economics have suggested 
that strikes and lockouts and other industrial 
stoppages could be put an end to pretty quickly, if 
employers and employees would try to put them- 
selves—in thought and imagination—in each other’s 
places, and see the various questions at issue from 
the other’s point of view. 

We want—as do all who know anything about 
the matter—housing reform both in town and 
country. Well, the quickest way to get it is to 
get those of us who are living fairly comfortably to 
project ourselves—if only in imagination—into the 
housing conditions of our less fortunate fellow- 
citizens, some of whose houses are a disgrace to a 
civilized society. 
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Or we want—as do all thinking, not to say 
Christian people—the curse of war done away with 
for ever. One sure way to create enthusiasm for 
peace-making is for those of us who never knew 
anything about war at first-hand, to try to realize 
the feelings and conditions of those who went over 
the top, and those others who had to stay at home 
in anxiety and mental torture. If and when we 
can enter into such feelings, we will determine to 
put an end once and for all to this insane barbarism. 

2. If each of us could change places—even for 
only a short period—with a few of our fellow-men, 
three happy results would assuredly follow. 

(x) We would be much more enthusiastic about 
all kinds of reforms than ever before. Here is a 
statement which the late Mr. T. P. O’Connor once 
made, and which his biographer, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, quotes : ‘ If I have the power of understanding 
and a persistent desire to make the lot of the poor 
somewhat brighter and happier, it comes from the 
fact largely that there is scarcely a sorrow of theirs 
which I have not known in my own person and in 
my own heart.’ 

(2) We would become much more contented 
with our present lot than ever before. Outsiders 
are apt to see a man’s advantages and good fortune. 
But if we could project ourselves into another’s 
place, we would realize very forcibly and effectively 
his defects of heredity—the not very promising 
legacy of mind and body which he inherited—and 
his defects of environment, the limiting and difficult 
surroundings in which he is compelled-to live. And 
when we had fully entered into his limitations as 
well as into his good fortune, we would return much 
more contented with our present circumstances— 
because we would be much more sensitive to our 
advantages and blessings. 

When Matthew Arnold retired from his duties as 
an Inspector of Schools, he received a presenta- 
tion from his teachers. In replying, he said that 
when he began his work he was oppressed by the 
irksomeness of its duties, and felt for a time that 
they were almost insupportable. But he met 
daily in the schools men and women discharging 
duties as irksome as his, and less well paid. He 
saw the cheerfulness and efficiency with which they 
did their work, and he asked himself again: ‘ How 
do they do it?’ ‘Gradually it grew into a habit 
with me to put myself into their places, and try to 
enter into their feelings, and to represent to myself 
their life, and I can assure you I got many lessons 
from them.’ Quite clearly one of the lessons was 
.this—a deeper contentment with his own lot. 

(3) And we would become much more appreci- 
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ative of our fellows. We are very apt—are we | 
not P—to look down on a man because he does not | 
appear to have made very much of life ; but if we | 
knew what he started from, and how little he had | 
to work with, perhaps we would alter our opinion. 
Then we do not think very much of another man, | 
because he has so often fallen away from strict | 
righteousness—but what kind of temptations has 
he had to fight against? If we knew about his 
difficulties, through being in his place for a short | 
time, we would perhaps alter our attitude. | 


Judge not the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see. 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain 
In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar brought from some well-won field, 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

g- This same principle gives us some insight into — 
Divine sympathy as well as human, and into one | 
of the deep mysteries of the Christian religion. For 
in a very real sense it is true that Jesus Christ came 
down to earth and put Himself into our places, » t: 
endured our human lot, lived our human life, and — 
was tempted and tried just as we are—yet was 
without sin. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, in his book The Christ of thes 
Indian Road, quotes the saying of an Indian pro- 
fessor, one of the leaders of Hindu thought: ‘The — 
thing that strikes me about Jesus is His imaginative © 
sympathy. He entered into the experiences of men 
and felt with them. He could feel the darkness of — 
the blind, the leprosy of the leper, the loneliness of — 
the rich, the degradation of the poor, and the guilt — 
of the sinner.’ P 

And because Jesus Christ knows our human — 
temptations, because He has overcome them, He} 
has the right, as well as the power, to forgive our 
sins. John Drinkwater has a poem, the main — 
drift of which is that self-righteous people can never _ 
forgive his sins, because they know nothing at all — 
about his temptations. 


The dark, the error of my days 
Shall be consoled by none 

That have not, in forbidden ways 
Wandered as I have done 
With faces from the sun. 


Princes of virtue, keep your skill 
Of pardon for your peers, 

Frail with the frail I travel still 
Along uncertain years, 
Forbear your holy tears. 
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One hour in dark Gethsemane 
I walked with Him alone ; 

He sees, He knows, He touches me, 
How shall it then be known 
To you, O hearts of stone. 


—— @ Mew Reading in the Cert 

of the Wpocafppse. 
Tue discoveries which we have recently been making 
with regard to the relation between Egypt and the 
countries lying farther south have had a curious 


reaction, as we propose to show, upon the text 
of the New Testament itself. It seemed to be clear 


i 


| that the Egyptians colonized the Somali coast, and 
_ prospected in Abyssinia in quest of rare plants, 
animals, and minerals, many of which are actually 


_ described on the Egyptian monuments. The Somali 
coast, including Abyssinia, was known by the name 


of The Land of Punt. Now this means that the gold- 


bearing regions of Africa which the Phcenicians 
called by the name of Tarshish, and the Hebrews by 


the name of Ophir, were comprehended under the 
_ Egyptian term of Punt. What we propose to do 


now is to show that there is a trace of the Egyptian 
Punt or Pont in the New Testament, and that in 
particular it ought to be restored to the text of the 
Apocalypse. 

If we refer to Apoc., ch. 18, we shall find a very 
vivid description of the actual or possible burning 
of Rome. We shail see the groups of merchants and 


_ importers standing on the shore at Ostia with their 


unsaleable goods around them and joining in a 
chorus of lamentation over the fall of the great city. 


The picture is not purely Roman nor limited to the 
banks of the Tiber, although it is extremely probable 


that it reflects what actually happened when Nero 


_ set fire to the city. The language, however, goes 
- farther back, and we have in the prophet Ezekiel 


a lamentation of the merchant fraternity, ship- 
masters and importers, over the fall of Tyre. No 
doubt the fall of one city has been made the back- 
ground for the description of what was thought to 
be the fall of the Roman metropolis. 

Now when we look at the description in the 
Apocalypse (1817) we see that the disappointed 
traders were spoken of as ‘those who sail to a 
place (émi rérov mAéwr, sic), and it has been thought 
by some commentators that the language could be 
justified by a reference to a certain voyage in which 
a ship was said to be taking in cargo for the ports 
of Italy. The language is, however, obscure, and it 
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And as we receive His forgiveness and 
enter into the life to which He calls us, 


we are meant to drink in something of His 
spirit, the spirit of Divine compassion and 
sympathy. 


was suggested by my friend Professor Eberhard 
Nestlé that instead of reading ‘ships that go to 
another place,’ we should read ‘ ships that go to the 
Pontus, Pontus being here taken as representing the 
distant country from which products were sent to 
Rome, just as we might talk of ships that were in 
the China trade. This was a bright suggestion. It 
did not, however, make it clear why all the mer- 
chandise that was piled on the shores at Ostia came 
from the Black Sea, and it was evident that many 
of the rare spices and animals never came from the 
Black Sea at all. Suppose, however, that we take 
the hint from Professor Nestlé, and, instead of talking 
about those who work the sea and those who sail to 
Pontus, we read a reference to those who sail to 
Punt or Pont, and everything will then be clear, 
Punt or Pont being an alternative description of the 
Ophir or Tarshish of the Old Testament. 

We suggest, then, that this name be restored to 
the New Testament text. The text will now run: 
‘ All those who sail to Punt and all those who 
work the sea’ (? traverse the sea). The reading is 
actually attested in a number of authorities in 
Hoskier’s great Collation. Our re-editing of the text 
and the involved interpretation differ from the 
ingenious solution proposed by A. D. Knox in 
Journal of Theological Studtes, October 1914, p. 77- 
Experts may enjoy the task of estimating the merits 
of the two solutions. RENDEL Harris. 


Biymingham. 
—__—§=————_ 


Bround tbe Kig-tree. 

SINcE coming to live in Jerusalem it has always 
been an interest to look out for information about 
fig-trees. The one in our garden in the Newman 
School of Missions, for instance, has ample evidence 
of full foliage year by year, but otherwise is quite 
obviously of the class referred to in Lk 13’. The 
fruit is never anything but small and hopeless. 
This is the case with another tree a few hundred 
yards away in the garden of Canon Hanauer, who 
has watched fig-trees for many decades. Perhaps 
this personal experience of the fig is a corroboration 
of the tradition of the ‘ fellahin,’ that fig-trees never 
do bear anything ‘ but leaves, when placed in too 
close proximity to human habitation. 
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We have also visited fig-trees in other places in veloped still. Given right conditions, a moderate] 
Palestine. There is one in Gaza, now completely winter, comparative shelter, and perhaps an under-| 
surrounded by dwelling-housés, with the result seo spring, there does not seem to be anything | 
that, being oversheltered, its fruit never properly against any fig-tree showing very clear signs of} 
matures, but can be found on the tree several life by the end or middle of Febrigay; when the | 
months after season, when the new crop of leaves is _ Palestinian says you can begin to ‘ smell’ summer. | 
well advanced. In any case it seems likely that the One most interesting thing about this particular: 
time allusion in Jn 14#-, if such it is, would mean _ tree is its position close to St. Stephen’s Gate, and} 
that Nathaniel in Cana of Galilee was sitting under opposite the summer residence of the Greek 
his fig-tree perhaps a full month before the Passover, Patriarch on the-Mount of Olives, which may ae i) 
and enjoying the shade of the leaves, which he pre--.. occupy the rising ground above the xaraBaots of | 
sumably would not have cared to do in winter with Lk 193’. Thus ihe fig-tree happens to be more or | 
no green foliage. The altitude of Canaishigherthan less in the vicinity of one of the old roads from | 
that of Gaza, but there does not seem any reasonfor Bethany across the mountain into Jerusalem. | 
not expecting fig-tree leaves out by the end of May there not be here part of the answer to the | 
February in any ordinary Palestinian spring. criticism that nothing edible should have been | 

This year (1937) Jerusalem has witnessed one of expected from the tree, which withered, ‘ for it was | 
the coldest and rainiest winters for something like not the season of figs’ ? Both the «i apa tt and the | 
seventy years, and consequently trees and flowers dd paxpoGev of Mark do suggest a bare hope; and _ | 
have been much later in budding. None the less it ‘should be remembered that Palestinians do not | 
it was possible to visit another fig tree inside the _ hesitate to eat and enjoy unripe fruit, as is the case | 
walls of Jerusalem on the Tuesday in Holy Week also with green almonds and hisrim (¢ sour grapes ’), - 
(Western calendar), and find it already well ad- commodities which are sold in the sugs of Jeng 
vanced with the prospect of a good crop. We _ salem and elsewhere for ordinary consumption. | 
found this particular tree in 1936, situated in a With the fig-tree in the story of Jesus there was the | 
secluded spot, where the City Wall forms a right bare chance of fruit, not artificially ripened by the 
angle not far from St. Stephen’s Gate. We came application of olive oil nor the relics of the previous © 
upon it unexpectedly walking round the walls on year’s ‘ vintage, but hard and unripened fruit, — 
Good Friday evening, roth April 1936. I had never which any hungry Palestinian would have been glad 
seen a tree with such large figs and such rich foliage to sample. This tree, however, in the story of Jesus 
so early in the year, but more interesting was it to did not have the conditions fulfilled even for the un-— 
find out that Canon Hanauer, with half a century’s ripened figs, though there were leaves in plenty. 
residence in the Holy City, says the same thing. The Even if it was not the proper season of figs, that in 
figs on this tree were as big as figs are, when we itself did not preclude the possibility of unripe figs — 
start to have them for dessert in June. They were sufficiently large for human consumption. 


naturally hard, but rapidly softened when picked, Jerusalem. Eric F. F. BisHop. 
as we placed the twig with leaves and fruit for the 
night in water, before having it photographed the Errata. 


following day. The tree was some distance from IN a review of a valuable new book in the April — 
where the owner lived, but he not only kindly gave number, The Background of Spiritual Healing, 
me a small branch, but also assured me, as he did the author was incorrectly stated to be Mr. A. 
again this year, that the tree was in this fruit-bear- Graham Ikin, M.A., M.Sc. This should be Missi 
ing condition annually in April. This year the visit Graham Ikin, M.A., MSc. Miss Ikin is a member 
to the tree was a full fortnight earlier on 23rd of the Archbishop’s Committee. 


seni daeaemibeiind 


ee 


March. Eastern Easter this year has been over a By a regrettable slip, also, Professor Schmékel © 
month later than Western, so that according to of Breslau was described as ‘a Roman Catholic’ 
Eastern reckoning the tree would be further de- on p. 182 of the January issue. 
a | 
Entre Qlous. | 
Miguel de Unamuno. ‘that when at last I stagger forward from out this — 
At the end of last year Spain’s greatest son, darksome night, I may enter into never-ending © 
Michael Unamuno, entered ‘ into everlasting day’— day; ... O Son of Man, our human nature’s full — 
‘Grant, Lord,’ he wrote in El Cristo de Velasquez, completeness, may my eyes, in that uncreated light — 
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‘which knows no term, be fixed on Thy eyes, my 
Christ, my gaze be lost in Thee, my Master !’ 
| A most suggestive short article on the religion of 
/Unamuno has been contributed to the Congrega- 
‘tional Quarterly for April by the Headmaster of 
|Silcoates School. In his youth Mr. Moore himself 
“spent some time in a Spanish prison as a result of 
his efforts to circulate the Scriptures. He has 
‘remained in close touch with Spain and with the 
work of Unamuno since that time, so he is well 
qualified to write on the work of the beloved rector 
of Salamanca. It was in 1891 that Unamuno was 
I Bapointed to the Greek Chair in Salamanca, and 
from that time on he exercised an unsurpassed 
influence on his native land. ‘It was no easy task 
 essayed by the young professor in 1891, and for 
_ long years it seemed as though he were doomed to 
defeat. Yet bit by bit his attempt to fertilize the 
| thought of his fellow-countrymen succeeded. His 
| strenuous gospel of the meaningfulness of life, of 
‘the sublimity of all effort and work, however 
' humble, gradually triumphed, and here and there 
| throughout the Peninsula small centres of light, 
small groups of men seeking the truth in Christ, 
| were to be met with. After about 1910, it was 
possible to buy and sell the Scriptures, profuse 
| illustrations from which cram Unamuno’s books 
_ from end to end.’ 
_ Spiritual strife Unamuno saw as an essential. 
_ ‘Only in Thy spiritual war can we have peace, win 
Thy kiss of greeting. Only in struggling for heaven, 
0 Christ, can we mortals know peace.’ This con- 
_ ception of struggle between things seen and unseen 
animated his greatest book, La Vida de Don Quijote 
y Sancho, He saw the knight and the squire as 
-emblems of faith and materialism. In Quixote’s 
_ knight-errantry, he saw the true knight-errantry 
of the soul in a world of flesh and grovellings and 
selfishness. He found the key to life in Quixote’s 
exclamation, ‘La Religion es la cabelleria.’ 
Religion is knight-errantry, is the soul on the 
march, uniting in its ranks the brave and gallant 
seekers after truth from all lands and all ages. As 
~ Quixote rode the wooden horse, surrounded with 
all the tawdry buffoonery of fireworks and crackers 
which the Duke’s courtiers had devised, he cried 
to his squire: ‘There is no reason for fear, since 
He Who hath us in charge will render a good account 
of us.’ He loved to dwell on Quixote’s answer to 
Sancho, when the latter urged that it was surely 
wiser to be the meanest monk than to be the most 
famous knight-errant: ‘We cannot all be friars, 
Sancho, and many and diverse are the paths by 
which God leadeth His own to His kingdom.’ 


| 
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‘Aim at heaven? No! Aim at the kingdom 
of God! And every hour of every day there shall 
rise from the lips of thousands of our people the 
petition: Thy Kingdom come! And God’s king- 
dom will descend to our earth, for that kingdom 
is one of living men, not of corpses. And that 
kingdom for whose advent we pray daily, it is our 
task to create, not with prayers only, but also with 
hard struggle.’ 


Spiritual Clearsightedness. 


‘If in any man you find faith in God united with 
a life of purity, of moral elevation, you will find it 
is not his belief in God which makes him good, but 
his being good, by God’s mercy, which makes him 
believe in God. It is goodness which is the greatest 
source of spiritual clearsightedness.’ + 


Christ Hindered. 


A most interesting book of a somewhat unusual 
type has been published dealing with mission work 
in India. It is entitled A Missionary looks at his 
Job, by the Rev. W. J. Culshaw (S.C.M. ; 2s. net). 
The writer has many shrewd comments to make on 
the task of the missionary to-day, the gulf in mind 
and social status which sunders him from the 
Indian whom he would win, the various attempts 
which have been made, wise and unwise, to bridge 
that gulf, the widespread veneration for Christ, and 
yet the lamentable failure to interpret Him to the 
native mind. A few extracts will serve to show 
the quality of the book. 

The local landlord was ‘a man with a modicum 
of English education, but deeply conversant with 
his own culture. He showed just a polite in- 
terest in the fact that the missionary was seeking 
an opportunity to preach in the village. But when 
he heard that the missionary had with him some 
copies of the life of Christ, he almost snatched one 
of the gospels out of his hand, so great was his eager- 
ness. He then explained why he was so anxious 
to have a copy. A few days before he had been 
visiting a friend of his, a lawyer, in a neighbouring 
town, During the evening that lawyer had enter- 
tained his friends by reading to them the story 
of the death of Christ. He went on, “It was 
magnificent ; I had no idea that there was any- 
thing like that in your religion, and I do want to 
know more about it.”” It is possible to draw more 
than one moral from such a story, but the words 
which stuck in the missionary’s mind at the time, 
and caused him to remember the incident after- 
wards, were, “ I had no idea that there was anything 

1 Miguel de Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life. 
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like that in your religion.”” Christ has undoubtedly 
been hindered by our presentation.’ 


Christ and Ordinary Men. 


‘It would be as well for us to remember as we 
go to India that ‘‘ India ”’ is never likely to hear our 
puny voices. We shall not be able to compel the 
attention of large masses of people. Most of us 
find ourselves in so-called “ unimportant ” centres, 
living among people whom the world calls “ un- 
important,” and we spend our lives in obscurity. 
Our message will never reach India, but every day 
of our lives we shall be meeting with Ram the 
carter, Gopal the cultivator, Behari the school- 
master, and the rest of them. . . . In a word, it is 
our task to make Christ real to Ram and his fellows 
in their present situations. At times it seems 
hopeless, but we may take courage from the fact 
that it is not merely our task, and that Christ has 
succeeded before with just such oppressed people, 
slaves in ancient Rome or labouring men and 
women little better than brutes in eighteenth- 
century England. Indeed, in so far as we have 
allowed Him, has He not succeeded with us?’ 1? 


Sharing His Sufferings. 


‘ The League of Nations is under a cloud, and it is 
fashionable in many quarters to sneer at it: When 
such people are reminded of the idealism which 
swept through the hearts of common people every- 
where at its beginning, they laugh bitterly and 
exclaim, “‘The poor fools; as if hyman nature 
could change.” Whenever those who have been 
charged with the affairs of the League have been 
timid, or made a blunder or failed to stop a war, 
they have said, “I told you so.” If, on the other 
hand, we continue to believe that the course of 
events since the war might have been vastly 
different from what it has been, nay more, that 
it may yet be different in spite of all that has 
passed, and because of our belief feel all the more 
acutely the tragedy of it all, then we are beginning 
to, share the sufferings of Christ and we shall be 
able to show in our lives the meaning of the Cross.’ 2 


The Bow in the Cloud. 


“I used to feel at this season of the year a sense 
of waste because I could not enjoy at once all 
that was spread abroad; till one day the over- 
whelming egotism of looking at it from this limited 
human point of view occurred to me, and I thought 
that God might be contemplating it all. Then I 

1A Missionary Looks at his Job, tog. 
2 Tbid., 140. 
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ceased to be oppressed by the sense of waste. 
beauty of the season makes the contrast of mz 
made war more horrible and poignant; on tl 
other hand it gives comfort and support. Th 
sight of all this beauty and the feeling of respons 
to it in oneself gives assurance that God rules: 
the Universe, and that evil cannot prevail. It 
the same feeling expressed in the Bible and attr 
buted to Noah when he saw the rainbow after th 
floods.’ 3 


\; 


‘If by any means I can save some.’ 


The last book which Kipling wrote was a sma 
volume of autobiographical memoirs. It - 
published after his death by Messrs. Macmi 
with the title Something of Myself (6s. net). It 
widely welcomed not only as being the last 
we should have from his pen, but because it th 
light on the origin of many of his earlier bo 
Inox or ’92 he was in Australia and New Zeal 
When he left New Zealand he had a meeting 
General Booth which he describes in the folloy 
way. ‘The South Island, mainly populated 
Scots, their sheep, and the Devil’s own high y 
I tackled in another small steamer, among col 
and increasing seas. We cleared it at the Last 
post in the World—Invercargill—on a boist 
dark evening, when General Booth of the Sal 
Army came on board. I saw him walking bacl 
ward in the dusk over the uneven wharf, his cloa 
blown upwards, tulip-fashion, over his grey hi 
while he beat a tambourine in the face of the s 
ing, weeping, praying crowd who had come to : SE 

off. ... I saw no more of him till I hac 
picked up my P. & O., which also peace 
be his, for Colombo at Adelaides>.) 7am 
much with General Booth during that vovas 
Like the young ass I was, I expressed my distas 
at his appearance on Invercargill wharf. “ Youn 
feller,” he replied, bending great brows at me, “ 
I thought I could win ove more soul to the Lord b 
walking on my head and playing the tambouri i 
with my toes, ’?d—Id learn how.” m 

‘He had the right of it (‘if by any means I can 
save some’’) and I had decency enough to apol 
gise.’ 

3G. M. Trevelyan, Grey of Fallodon, 342. 
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